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VOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF CAPTAIN WARRINGTON. 


Havine been disappointed in our attempts to procure, in re- 
lation to Captain Warrington, all the information which we were 
authorized to expect, we have determined on giving, for the pre- 
sent, a brief and compendious sketch of his life, instead of a regu- 
lar and detailed memoir. Should the sources to which we have 
applied be opened to us hereafter with frankness and liberality, 
we may yet be enabled to offer, on the same subject, something 
more worthy of the attention of our readers. 

We must always ourselves respect and honour those who are 
zealous in doing justice and honour to merit in others. We feel it 
our duty, therefore, to make it known, that to the Honourable 
William Jones, Secretary of the Navy, who, with perfect prompti- 
tude, the result of an earnest wish to subserve the reputation of a 
gallant young officer, transmitted to us from the department over 
which he presides, every record that could be inany measure useful 
yo us, and to Commodore Dale, Dr. William B. C. Barton, and Mr. 
Henry, of Philadelphia, we are indebted for all the information we 
possess touching the subject which now occupies our attention. 
For their ready disposition to do honour where it is due, these 
e¢cntlemen are entitled not merely to our thanks, but to those of 
their fellow citizens at large, and in 2 more especial manner ef 
the officers of the American navy. 

VOL. IV 4 
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LIFE OF CAPTAIN WARRINGTON. 








Lewis Warrington is a native of Virginia, the descendant of 
an old and respectable family in the neighbourhood of Norfolk. 
As relates to the first years of his life we know nothing. Whe- 
ther his early dispositions were peaceful or warlike—his primi- 
tive attachments to the sword or the plough, the land or the 
water, we are totally uninformed. Nor do we consider our ig- 
norance of these matters as a ground of serious or lasting regret. 
It probably conceals from us nothing which would be interesting 
if known. The boy and the man in the same are sometimes as dis- 
similar as in different persons. We are not always and necessarily 
calculated by nature to become distinguished in that which our 
propensities as children would lead us to pursue. All heroes 
are not such from their birth, nor even on every occasion in 
mature life. Frederick III, the first time he heard the sound 
of hostile arms, fled like a coward from the field of battle; the 
brave general Nash, who fell at Germantown during the Ame- 
rican revolution, was once known, at the onset of an engagement, 
to be overpowered for a moment by an unsoldierlike panic; and 
it is even reported of the great Lord Wellington, that, when an 
officer in India, he was observed, on one or two occasions, to be 
somewhat cautious in exposing himself to danger. Yet who, on 
the ground of a few insulated facts, would question the heroism 
which time and experience have so amply confirmed? 

Young Warrington received an excellent education, the higher 
branches of which were finished at William and Mary College. 
The habits of study which he there acquired, and the associations 
which he formed, have never forsaken him, but have continued 
to mark his character and augment his information, at intervals 
of leisure, amidst all the toils and tumults, the hardships and 
privations of a naval life. In consequence of an unusually reten- 
tive memory superadded to a strong attachment to books, his 
mind is amply enriched with general knowledge,—much more se 
we are told, thanis generally the case with young men engag- 
ed in public and active employments. History is his favourite 
branch of study, and in that his attainments are said to be both 
extensive and accurate. With the history of England and Ame- 
rica in particular, his familiarity is represented by those whe 
know him to be altogether remarkable. 
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No sooner had he taken leave of the peaceful walks of acade- 
mical learning, than choice or necessity, his wishes or his inter- 
ests, led him to the turbulent scenes of the ocean. His warrant 
as a midshipman was issued on the sixth day of January 1800, 
and within seventeen days afterwards he was Called into service. 
Since that period his life has been, with but little intermission, a 
scene of active, frequently of arduous and toilsome exertion. His 
first cruise was in the West Indies, on board the frigate Chesa- 
peake, commanded by Capt. Samuel Barron. In June 1801, he 
was removed to the frigate President, Capt. Dale, bound on a 
6ruise to the Mediterranean, and returned to the United States in 
1802. Inthe month of August of the same year, he sailed a 
second time forthe Mediterranean, as master’s mate, in the fri- 
gate New-York, under the command of captain James Barron. 
At Gibraltar he was transferred to the frigate Chesapeake, then 
on her return to the United States. In June 1803 he again sailed 
from Baltimore in the schooner Vixen, capt. John Smith, to join 
the American squadron in the Mediterranean, where, actively 
participating in their exertions and dangers, he was justly enti- 
tled to a participation in the glory attendant on the achievements 
of that band of heroes. Early in the year 1804, he was promot- 
ed to the rank of acting lieutenant. On the termination of hos- 
tilities with the Regency of Tripoli, lieutenant Warrington was 
transferred, along with captain Smith, to the brig Syren, and 
returned in that vessel to the United States. From that period 
he was variously employed, always, however, intent on the im- 
provement of himself in the science of his profession, and in 
the acquisition of general knowledge, till the year 1807, when 
we find him an officer in the flotilla at Norfolk, under the com- 
mand of commodore Decatur. In March 1809 he was thence re- 
raoved, and ordered, as first lieutenant, on board the brig Syren, 
captain Charles Gordon, preparing to sail for Trance with des- 
patches. On his return to the United States, he was transferred 
to the first lieutenancy of the frigate Essex, commanded by 
captain John Smith. When, in July 1811, captain Smith was 
appointed to the command of the frigate Congress, he requested 
asa favour, that lieutenant Warrington might be permitted to ac- 


company him. The request was complied with, and Warring- 
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ton remained with his friend captain Smith, until the month of 
March 1813, when he was transferred as first lieutenant to the 
frigate United States, under the command of commodore Deca- 
tur. In July of the same year he was promoted to the rank of 
master commandant, and in the following month was appointed 
to tiie command of the sloop of war Peacock, the vessel in 
which his fortune conducted him to victory and glory. 

From this detail it appears, that, from the extensive service 
in which he has been engaged, captain Warrington has enjoyed 
ample opportunities of improving himself in professional tactics, 
as well as for the attainment of nautical skill. Nor has he fail- 
ed to become eminently accomplished in both. As an able, strict, 
and enlightened disciplinarian, he is believed to be inferior to no 
officer in our navy. The order, regularity, and promptitude on 
board his vessel, are said to be peculiarly striking and exemplary. 
Nor are his personal fortitude, powers of self-denial, and rigid ad- 
herence to duty less worthy of praise and imitation. When in 
port, although flushed with the treble glow of youth, health, and 
buoyant spirits, and possessed of a mind eminently calculated for 
social enjoyments, no temptations of amusement, no allurements 
of picasure have ever been able, at any period of his life, to 








gain the slightest ascendancy over him. His ship is his home from 
which nothing can entice him, and the shrine of his duty as an ofh- 
cer the only one at which he can be enticed to do homage. It is 
not till those higher claims have ceased te be binding, that he will 
listen to the calls of friendship or the solicitations of hospitality. 
We are assured by a gentleman who, in the character of a brother 
officer, made a voyage with him to France, in the frigate Essex, 
that the weightiest considerations of personal safety were found 
wholly insufficient to impose on him those restraints, and per- 
suade him to those indulgences, which a severe indisposition 
imperiously required. During a rough and tempestuous period, 
when the vigilance and active services of the officers were more 
particularly called for, amidst pain and suffering which had plac- 
ed him on the sick list, and ought to have confined him to his 
ward-room and his bed, Warrington was seen in every part of the 
ship where his hand could be useful, or his skill and direction 
render exertion more effective. Yet with these rigid exactions 
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of duty from himself, under the languors of debility and the pres- 
sure of disease, he is humanely attentive to the comforts of his 
crew when suffering from any corporeal infirmity! It is scarcely 
in the nature of things, that feelings of ardour and habits of vigi- 
lance, discipline and energy like these, superadded to a courage 
cool and daring, and powers of mind strong, ready and well cul- 
tivated—all of which concentrate in the subject of this notice— 
can fail to make a great naval commander. 

As a private gentleman and a friend, captain Warrington pos- 
sesses qualities peculiarly amiable and estimable. With rigid 
and Roman like sentiments of integrity and honour, his heart is 
open and susceptible, and his affections warm. With all the 
frankness and generosity of a naval officer, he possesses many 
more of the virtues of an economist than usually mark the charac- 
ter of that highly meritorious class of individuals. In consequence 
of this he is seldom without funds to a certain amount, which are 
always accessible to his less thoughtful companions, whose 
schemes of expense oftentimes surpass the bounds of their re- 
sources. To those in real want, whether friends or enemies, he 
is charitable and kind. With the sufferings of a wounded foe, 
his heart sympathises with female tenderness. 

In social life his deportment is dignified though not haughty; 
and his manners, easy and affable to all, are familiar only to his 
intimate friends. Though inclined, when among strangers, to be 
reserved and taciturn, yet when drawn into conversation, he 1s 
fluent, animated, and not a little instructive. 

Such in part are the talents, attainments and habits of captain 
Warrington, as an officer, and his virtues and qualities as a man. 
When time and experience shall have unfolded these capacities to 
their full extent, and suitable opportunities have called them into 
action, the anticipation is not extravagant, that he will rank with 
the first naval commanders of the age. 

The only opportunity he has ever enjoyed of signalizing him- 
self as an officer of prowess and skill, was afforded him in his ce- 
lebrated action with the Epervier. The result of that is well 
known, and is glorious alike to himself and his country. It will 
be spoken of hereafter as one of the prodigies of naval valour, dis- 
cipline and gunnery combined. After an attempt of more than 
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half an hour to out-manceuvre each other, the British vessel hav- 
ing the weather gage, succeeded by a close action of cight mi- 
nutes, the enemy, of equal rate and weight of metal with himself, 
struck her colours, a perfect wreck, his vessel having escaped 
almost untouched. Search the whole history of naval warfare, 
and few if any similar instances will be found on record. -Notwith- 
standing the real and boasted superiority of the British to the 
French in combats by sea, nothing, we believe, like this, has oc- 
curred between them. One vessel may carry another of equal 
force with great facility, but to do it without the loss ofa man, or 
the reception of a single shot in her hull, is an achievement, per- 
haps, without a parallel, and entitles the victors to the highest 
eulogy for their valour and skill. 

We are not ignorant that attempts have been made to diminish 
the lustre of Warrington’s victory, by representing the Peacock 
as superior to the Epervier in the number of her guns and the 
amount of her crew. The statement is correct---the force of the 
American vessel did surpass that of the British by two guns and 
nearly thirty men. But the inference drawn from this is altogether 
erroneous. It is, at least, out of all reasonable proportion to the 
truth. 

In the running fight of eight minutes which terminated the 
contest, and during which the British vessel was so dismally shat- 
tered in her hull, spars and rigging, only one side of the battery 
of each ship was used. Consequently the Peacock employed, in 
the action, but one gun more than the Epervier; a superiority 
which is scarcely worthy of being mentioned, as it could make 
but a very slight difference in the number of balls thrown by the 
two vessels in so short a space of time. According to the guns 
brought into action, the Peacock ought to have struck her an- 
tagonist with a number of shot exceeding, by one-ninth, that 
which she herseif received; whereas she threw into her upwards 
of a hundred, and did not herself receive one! From her superi- 
ority in the number of her crew, she did not derive even a shadow 
of advantage. The combat was terminated neither by boarding 
nor by an unusual degree of carnage among the men. In either 
of these extremities numbers would have availed. Not so, how- 
ever, when the decision depended on the cannon, and the surren- 


der arose from the disabled condition of the ship. 
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When the Epervier struck her colours, she had upwards of a 
hundred of her crew unhurt. But these constituted more than a 
sufficient complement to work the ship, and, at the same time, to 
use, with their utmost effect, both the cannon and the small arms. 
Why, then, did they not continue the conflict? The answer is 
plain—The guns of Warrington had rendered the vessel of his 
enemy incapable of being defended. She had already four feet of 
water in her hold, and the quantity was rapidly and frightfully in- 
creasing. Under these circumstances numbers on board would 
have been altogether unavailing., Had there been five hundred 
instead of one, they must all have surrendered—lIndeed their su- 
perior weight would only have sent the vessel to the bottom with 
more certainty and greater speed. Nor could numbers originally 
on board the Epervier have prevented the injury done by the guns 
of the Peacock. Every supernumerary sailor would have only 
multiplied the marks to be shot at, thereby augmenting the car- 
nage and adding to the consternation. 

It is a fact, then, which no candid seaman will venture to 
deny, that, taking into consideration the nature of the action, one 
hundred and twenty-eight men—the complement of the Epervier 
when the conflict commenced—were capable of defending her, 
and annoying their enemy with as much effect, as one hundred 
and fifty-eight could have done—the complement in full of the 
crew of the Peacock. The gallant Warrington, therefore, 
achieved his victory with triumphant facility. not because he 
had thirty men and ove fighting gun, more than his enemy, 
but because he was himself superior to the British captain 
in skill, and his officers and crew superior to their opponents in 
firmness and gunnery. 


Let no one, hereafter, attempt to detract from the glory of 


this achievement by attributing it to a superiority of physical 
force. It was the natural result of moral causes—of superior 
eonduct in officers and higher qualities inseamen. Had the phy- 
sical force been equalized with mathematical accuracy, the result 
would have been in no material point different. To use the lan- 
guage of a distinguished personage on a similar occasion, the 
event, and the facility with which it was achieved, manifested to 
the world, that, by the American vessel, “ much more could have 
been done had mere been required.” C. 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


An essay onthe causes of the Variety of Complexion, and figure.in the 
human species, &c. &c. By Samuel Stanhope Smith. D. D. LL. D. &cu-&e. 


By the readers of the American Review, it will no doubt be re- 
membered; that in the month of July, 1811,.a paper was published 
in that Journal, denying the principles, and controverting the argu- 
ments contained in the Essay, entitled as above. The subject and 
discussion attracted, at the time, no inconsiderable share of public 
attention. We profess ourselves, to have been the author of the 
article, to which an illusion is herein made. The paper was ac- 
companied with a promise, that the examination of the Essay by 
the Rev. Dr. Smith therein commenced, should be further pursu- 
ed. Accordingly, in the course of the succeeding month, another 
number on the same subject was prepared; but, owing to circum- 
stances, which we do not deem it important to mention, was never 
submitted to the public eye. Its publication having been since, re- 
peatedly urged by a few friends, whose partiality discovered in it, 
perhaps, a merit which it does not possess, we have at length, 
concluded on a compliance with their request. 

That the readers of the Port Folio may have the controversy 
before them, not in fragments, but at full length, we deem it proper 
to republish, from the American Review, so much of the first arti- 
cle as may be necessary to give the substance of the entire argu- 
ment. Having done this in the present number of our Journal, we 
shall proceed, in those which are immediately to follow, to the pub- 
lication ofthat portion of the controversy which has not yet appeared. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood, that the discussion here 
contemplated, isnot intended to have the slightest reference to the 
original identity of the human race. Nor can it, indeed, ina spirit 
of candour and liberality, be so construed. ‘That is a point of doc- 
trine, which we do net presume to question, much less to deny. 
Our cnly intention is to endeavour to prove, which we think may 
be most definitively done, that the varieties, as to complexion and 
figure, which now exist in the great family of man, were not, and 
indeed could not have been, produced by the operation of the phy- 
sical causes, to which the Rev. Dr. Smith attributes them. Ed. 


Werk it possible for an individual to gain access to a situation suffieient- 
ly commanding, and to be indued with optics suificiently powerful, to take, 
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at once, a clear and discriminating survey of the whole earth—eould he thus 
obtain an accurate and distinct view of the appearance and sensible character 
of every thing existing on its surface—diversities of colour, form, dimension, 
and motion, with all other external properties of matter—were such an event 
possible, one of the most curious and interesting objects that would attract 
our spectator’s attention would be, the variety discoverable in the complexion 
and feature, the figure and stature ofthe human race. in one section of the 
globe, he would behold a people lofty and well proportioned, elegant and 
graceful; and in another not far remote, a description of men diminutive, de- 
formed, unsightly, and awkward. Here would rise to view a nation with 
Howing locks, a well arched forehead, straight ard finely modeljed limbs, and 
a complexion composed of the carnation and the lily; there, a race with friz- 


zled hair, clumsy and gibbous extremities, a retreating forchead, and a skin 


ofebony. In one region he would be charmed with a general prominence and 
boldness of feature, an attractive symmetry, a liveliness of air, and a vigor of 
expression, in the human countenance; while in another, he would be disgust+ 


ed by its flatness, vacancy and dullness, offended with its irregularity, or 
shocked at its fierceness. Between these several extremes would appear a 
multiplicity of intermediate gradations, constituting collectively an unbroken 
chain, and ‘manifesting at once the simplicity yet diversity of the operations of 
the deity, in peopling the earth with human inhabitants. 


After briefly glancing at the different hypotheses which have 
been, from time to time, maintained in relation to the causes of the 
variety of figure and colour of the human race, the paper thus pro- 


ceeds: 


There remains to be mentioned another hypothesis on this subject, com- 
posed, in appearance, of more durable materials, certainly of a more laboured 
texture, and, perhaps we may add, of a more masculine form, than either of 
the foregoing. . This hypothesis, affecting to call to its support the authority 
of revelation, adds to that such aid as can be derived from physical geogra- 
phy, the philosophy of climate, and the natural history of man, with every to- 
pic of argument, drawn from moral and social considerations, which reason 
can furnish or imagination devise. Resting on the Mosaic doctrine of the 
primitive unity of the human race, this hypothesis professes to account for all 
the variety that subsequently occurred and now exists in their complexion 
and feature, their stature and figure, from the combined operation of three 
causes, viz. “ Climate— the state of society—and the manner of living.” ‘To 
these three causes operating with a concurrent force, is attributed an influ- 
ence which it would be scarcely extravagant to denominate miraculous—an 
influence capable of producing inthe human aspect the most surprising meta- 
morphoses—of transmuting the fair and beautiful countenance of the Cireas- 
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sian ‘into the sable skin = cmabard ae of the native of New Holland 
-—of converting the black and unseemly excrescence which forms a woolly co- 

vering for the head_ of the Negro, into the full flowing auburn or flaxen tres- 
ses of the German or the Swede, the Fin or the Norwegian—of changing the 
dwarfish stature and disproportioned figure of the Laplander, the Samoiede, 
or the Esquimaux savage, into the lofty port and symmetrical form of the 


English or American gentleman—ot producing all those striking peculiarities 


in the bones of the head, in the junction of the head. with the neck, in the 
fingers, i in the bones of the lower extremities, with some of their muscles, and 
in the bones of the pelvis—of producing, we say, all those peculiarities of con- 
formation in the hard and. soft parts, which are known to distinguish the.Eu- 
ropean from the African, the Indian, and the semi-hyman inhabitant of the 
arctic circle, This is no exaggerated representation of the agency attributed 


to the foregoing causes. As far as it goes it is an honest outline of the hypo- 


thesis in question:—a correct though incomplete statement of the changes 
and transfigurations in the form and complexion of man, which are attributed 
to the influence of climate, the state of society, and the manner of living, 

Of this hypothesis, which shall hereafter receive the attention it merits, 
the outlines were sketched by the philosophers of Europe. But it was re- 
served for an American to retouch the canvas, and finish the picture. It can- 
not moreover be denied, and must not, therefore, be concealed,. that, consi- 
dering his subject and the quality of the materials. with which he was com- 
pelled to labour, he has executed his task with the hand of a master. 

- The American philosopher to whom we allude, is the Rev. Dr. Smith, late 
president of Princeton College, and author of the cssay we are about to ex- 
amine. | 

In one of the first nl. of his work, which it wiil be our business 
to examine, our author premises what appears to us a very singular objection 
against the existence of any primitive and radical diversity in the human 
race. “ Different species,” says he, “* must be subject to different laws both 
in the physicaland moral constitution of their nature. The whole philosophy 
of man, therefore, is confounded by that hypothesis which divides the -éind 
into various species, radically different from one another. The laws. of mo- 
rals designed to regulate the mutual intercourse of mankind,,we derive. from 


examining our own nature, or collecting the common sentimentsof men in 


society, united together by a common system of feelings and.ideas.. Butshow 
shall we apply.rules, derived from these sources, to different nations, and to 
different individuals.whose moral principles, resulting, in like manner, from 
the constitution of their natures, respectively, may be as various as their seve- 
ral aspects?”’. &c. 

We might dismiss. this paragraph by-briefly remarking, that we have not 
engaged in the enterprise of building fer ourselves any laboured system, ‘or-of 
establishing any fayourite hypothesis. We. have, therefore, nothing to do 
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with removing supposed difficulties or réconciling apparent inconsistencies, 
which evidently do not lie in our way. © Our object is much more simple, and 
the course we shall pursue much more summary. "We mean to content our- 
selves with the negative side of the question, régarding the positive as‘be- 
yond our reach. Instead of attempting to prove that there were primarily cre- 
ated, and that there now exist, various species of men, radically different from 
each other, (a doctrine in which we do not profess to believe) our only intention 
is to show, that Dr. Smith has not succeeded in proving the contrary—that he 
has not by his reasoning, established the primitive unity of man; but that, under 
the misguidance of a zeal which we think more fervid than enlightened, he 
has reasoned most inconclusively and unphilosophically—sometimes calling 
to his aid the supposed action of causes that have no existence; and, at other 
times, attributing to causes that do exist, effects, either greatly disproportion- 
ed to their power, or diametrically opposite to those they are caiculated:s to 
produce. 

To convince our author, however, that it is not our intention to practisé a 
disingenuous evasion of the question, we deliberately deny the fulidariental 
proposition of the foregoing quotation. We deny that “different speciés (of 
men) must be subject to different laws, both in the physical and moral consti- 
tution of their nature.” Nor do we discover the slightest ground for believ- 
ing, that, “the whole philosophy of man is confounded by that hypothesis 
which divides the kind into various species, radically different from one ano- 
ther.” Both these propositions we hold to be erroneous, and find it difficult 
to reconcile them with other than a superficial knowledge of the point in 
question. To the anatomist and physiologist as well as to the metaphiysician, 
we hold it unnecessary to expose their fallacy. But for the satisfaction of 
readers unversed in these branches of science, this exposition must now be 
attempted. 

The system of man is known to be composed of various organs, differént 
and in some respects wholly distinct from each other. It is further known 
that these several organs are governed by their own respective laws—laws 
arising out of the peculiarity of their physi¢alstructure. To render our 
meaning the more clear and intelligible, we will‘mention a few of the princi- 
pal organs to which we' allude, and notice also Somé of their particular laws. 
These organs are, the skin, the muscles, the blood vessels, the lymphatics, 
the nerves, the brain, the ‘bones; 'the lungs; ‘the intestines, and a‘few  othiers. 
We repeat, that each of these organs, besides being subject to the’ geteral 


_jaws of the system, is:also- governed by a code or collection of laws peculiar 


to itself, which, for the sake of discrimination, may be denominated local or 
partial laws, and in which the other parts of the body have comparitively but 
little concern. It follows, therefore, that in thése subordimate or local laws 
of any particular organ orpart, important and even radical changes may-take 
place, without producing-any material effect’ either another single orgatis, or 
on the constitutional laws and general philosophy of the system. 
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For example: in any given part of the body, say the arm, the leg, or the 


head, it is customary for the large blood vessels. to be divided into a given 
number of branches, and these branches to diverge from each other at given 
angles, and to.run in certain given directions. The same thing is true with 
regard to the principal lymphatics and nerves. They too consist of a certain 
given number, and observe a given course and arrangement, in their distribu, 
tion through particular parts of the body. ‘This is still more remarkably the 
case with respect to the bones. In composing the skeleton of any given mem.- 
ber or part in the system of man, of the leg, for instance, the foot, the wrist or 
the spine, these hard and solid bodies amount to a certain customary number, 
and assume adefinite figure, fixed dimensions, and an unvarying arrangement. 
This they do with great uniformity. But can we not conceive it practicable 
fora striking, radical, and even specific diversity to occur in these properties 
of the. bones, without subyerting or confounding the principles of morals, or 
unsettling, in the least, the general laws and philosophy of the system? Un, 
questionably we can, and for this obvious and forcible reason, that. morals 
have their seat, not in the bones, but in the brain, the dwelling of every thing 
connected with intellect. It is by innovations and derangements in the latter 
organ, then, not the former, that the system of morality is confounded and 
overthrown. 

For the sake of illustration, let us suppose, as a general rule, the human 
joot to be composed of ten bones, six cylindrical and four cuboidal; and the 
spine of twenty-four,vertebrz or joints. Let us further suppose, that in the 
course of their researches naturalists discover another description of men ha- 
ving in the foot but eight bones, four cylindrical and four oval, and but twen- 
ty vertebre in the column of the spine. In the brain, however, the heart, and 
all the other principal organs of the body, these newly discovered individuals 
differ in no respect from the rest of mankind. In this case, the whole world 
would positively and without hesitation pronounce these men having only 
eight bones in the foot, and twenty vertebre in the spine to be a race radically 
and specifically distinct from all others. Reason and nature too would sanc- 
tion the declaration. Yet would this novel and unlooked for structure of these 
two parts of the body, produce no confusion of morals, no subversion of the 
general philosophy of the system, no annihilation of social order. And why?— 
Simply because the bones of the foot and spine are of too subordinate_a cha- 


racter to hold any ascendency over the rest of the system—because there is _ 


here no innovation in the brain, which is regarded as the organ of morality, 
nor the slightest fundamental derangement in any of the governing organs 
of the body. Did the moral faculty reside in the bones of the foot or spine, 
the case would be otherwise. ‘Then, indeed, would a corresponding diversi- 
ty in moral principle necessarily ensue. 

The circumstances of this supposed case are strictly applicable to the di- 
versities Which actually exist in the complexion and figure of the human race. 
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Let us compare a full blooded Aftican with a fall blooded European, and both 
the truth and force of our proposition will be rendered obvious. In the for- 
mer, wé find a black skin, frizzled hair, depressed features, a retreating fore- 
head, and gibbous legs. In the latter, we are presénted with an appearanee 
and state of things very strikingly different—a fair complexion, flowing hair, 
straight legs, projecting features, and a prominent forehead.’ That the case 
may be the stronger, we wiil even admit that these differences are incontes- 
tably primitive and permanent. In both individuals, however, we find the 
brain, which we régard as the seat of the moral principle, precisely alike, ex- 
cept that m the African it is somewhat the smallest. There is also a perfect 
similarity in the heart, the lungs, the liver, the intestines, and in all the go- 
verning organs of the body. Now judging candidly a priori, have we here 
any shadow of reason to suspect a funidamental difference in the laws of mora- 
lity and in the general philosophy of the two systems? Have we the slightest 
physical ground of belief that the moral and social habits of the African are 
materially different from the moral and social habits of the European, merely 
because the former differs from the latter in the’ colour of his skin, the form 
of his legs, the promimence of his features, and the elevation of his forehead? 
That philosopher, whose object is truth and not the maintenance of some fa- 
vourite hypothesis, will promptly and positively reply in the negative. The 
reason is plain. Morality is seated neither in the skin, the nose, the lips, nor 
the bones of the leg. Being an intellectual rather than a corporeal quality, 
it is believed to be the offspring of the brain, which, except in point of size, 
is precisely the same in the African as the European. Were the African’s 
lees, features, hair and skin, on the other hand, in all respects similar to 
those of the European, but his brain and other principal organs essentially 
dissimilar, then might we be led, a priori, to look for a radical and immuta- 
ble difference in his moral haBits"and social qualities, as well as in the gene- 
ral philosophy of his system. The cause of this must be obvious to every one. 
The instrument or organ of morality is changed. But as we are taught by 
our rules of philosophizing that, under similar citcumstances, similar causes 
produce similar effects, so, by the equally infallible rule of contraries, under 
similar circumstances, dissimilar causes produce dissimilar effects. 

Suppose a race of men should be discovered having their bodies com- 
pletely clothed in the hair of a stag or the wool of a sheep, but resembling 
precisely the rest of mankind in their brain, heart, lungs, hands, and other 
leading organs and parts of the system; would not this be acknowledged to 
be a species radically distinct from all the rest of the genus? We surely incur 


no hazard of contradiction in answering, that it would. Yet would there be. 


no solid ground, even here, to suspect any thing specifically different in the 
principles of their morality, their social habits, or their general philosophy. 
The specific difference would be confined exclusively to the texture, action, 
and laws of the skin. That external covering, however, cannot be deemed the 
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seat or source of any thing intellectual. Even by the discovery of such a 
race, then, the philosophy of man would not be confounded. 

Had Dr. Smith adverted but for a moment. to. these circumstances—had 
he recollected that a specific difference in certain parts of the bodies. of men, 
does not necessarily imply a corresponding difference in every part, but that 
the greatest dissimilarity in some organs is compatible with a perfect resem- 
blance in others—had he bestowed, we say, on these well known facts the 
consideration to which they are intitled, we cannot believe he would ever 
have asserted that “different species (of men) must be subject to different 
laws both in the physical and moral constitution of thei nature.” 

Though certainly not connected, with the principles, and but slightly,.as 
we think, with the design of the work, our author has notwithstanding intro- 
duced into his essay, a very laboured disquisition on the. primitive state and 
condition of man. His object is to establish the position, that the progenitor 
of mankind was created a civilized and cultivated being, and that the savage 
state in which different nations have been subsequently found, is nothing but 
a degeneracy from their original standing—the result of idleness and eyil 
passions. Here he again declares that he carries along with him the clear 
and positive testimony of both sacred history and true philosophy. We can- 
not, however, at present, call to mind a single text either in the works of 
Moses, of in any other portion of divine revelation, which the principles, of 
correct logic would justify us in bringing forward to prove, that nations were 
primitively civilized and enlightened. 

We regret that we cannot accompany our author through the whole-et 
his remarks on the primitive condition of the human race. That the reader 
may not, however, be totally uninformed as to his sentiments and reasonings 
on this subject, we present him with an outline of them in the following 
quotation. ts 

“The original and absolute savagiem of mankind, says he, is a principle 
which appears to me to be contradicted equally by sound reason, and by the 
most authentic documents which remain to us of ancient history. All the 
earliest monuments of nations, as faras we can trace them, fix their origin 
about the middle regions of Asia, and present man to us in a state already 
civilized. From this centre, we perceive the radiations of the race gradually 
shooting themselves towards every quarter of the globe. Savage life seems 
to have arisen only from idle or restless spirits, who, shunning the fatigues 
of labour, or spurning the restraints and subordinations of civil society, 
sought, at once, liberty and the pleasures of the chase, in wild, uncultivated 


regions, remote from their original habitations. Here, forgetting the arts. of 

civilized life, they, with their posterity A degenerated, in a course of time, inte 
all the ignorance and rudeness of savagism, and furnished ample materials 
to the imagination of the poets for the pictures they have presented to us of, 
the abject condition of the primitive men.” . 
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To say nothing of the faulty composition of this paragraph, the materials 
which compose it we hold to be unsound. We cannot perceive that it forti- 
fies, in thé least, the hypothesis which it announces. “ All the earliest mo- 
numents of nations,” says our author, “as far as we can trace them, present 
man to as ina state already civilized.” This, we reply, is true; nor is it possi- 
ble for the case to be otherwise; but whatshadow of evidence does this impart 
as to the truly primitive condition of man?—In relation to that point it is an 
absolute nullity:—The earliest monuments of nations do, indeed, for the most 
part, present man to us in’ a civilized state—But wherefore?—Because he 
had not been previously in a savage state?—By no means—but simply because 
none’ but civilized nations erect monuments to transmit a knowledge of their 
condition, and tell their story to future ages.—Because none but such nations 
leave behind them any relics of sufficient durability to triumph over the de- 
structive ravages of time. 

What can a hord of wandering savages achieve calculated to inregister in 
imperishable annals, and hand down to posterity in a recorded form, their 
state, their place of residence, their existence, or their name? They compose 
no epic poems, write no histories, people no capitols with marble or with 
bronze.—Rude war songs are ali their poetry, oral traditions»the amount. of 
their story, and figures in wood the whole of their statuary:—the two former 
fleeting and perishable as the breath which gives them utterance, and the lat. 
ter as corruptible as the hand that fashioned them. Savage nations intersect 
nottheir territory with canals and aqueducts, nor do they burthen the earth 
vith piles of architecture. They build neither walled cities nor triumphak 
arches, towers nor temples, castles nor palaces, pyramids nor catacombs. 
—If their dwellings be not in caves, they are in huts and wigwams, which the 
teinpest overthrows, the fire devours, or the swell of some neighbouring 
stream sweeps away. Their stronghold in war is an impervious thicket, a 
few notches or figures on trees the record of their victories, their sepulchral 
monument a tumulus of stones, and the recesses of a forest the sanctuary of 
their God. Such are the only memorials of a savage people, which the lapse. 
ofa few ficeting years must forever efface—Such too is the reason why the 

“ earliest monuments of nations always present man tous ina civilized 
state.” For centuries previously to the erection of these monuments, the 
same people might have inhabited the same territories; but, having been, dur, 
ing that period, in a savage state, nothing was accomplished by them of suf- 
ficient durability to tell to after ages their primitive story. 
Again, says the author of the essay, in the paragraph already quoted, “sa- 
vage life, seems to have arisen only from idle or restless spirits, who, shun- 
nitig ‘the fatigues of labour, or spurning the restraipts and subordinations of 


civil society, ‘sought, at once, liberty and the pleasures of the chase, in wild,. 


uriciiltivated regions, remote from their original habitations. Here, forget- 
ting the arts of civilized life, they, with their posterity, degenerated in a 
course of time, into all the ignorance and rudeness of savagism.” 
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seat or source of any thing intellectual. Even by the discovery of such 4 
race, then, the philosophy of man would not be confounded. 

Had Dr. Smith adverted but for a moment to these sircumatannes:-hesl 
he recollected that a specific difference in certain parts of the bodies of men, 
does not necessarily imply a corresponding difference in every part, but that 
thé greatest dissimilarity in some organs is compatible with a perfect resem- 
blance in others—had he bestowed, we say, on these well known facts the 
consideration to which they are intitled, we cannot believe he would ever 
have asserted that “ different species (of men) must be subject to different 
laws both in the physical and moral constitution of their nature.” 

Though certainly not connected with the principles, and but slightly, as 
we think, with the design of the work, our author has notwithstanding intro- 
duced into his essay, a very laboured disquisition on the. primitive state and 
condition of man. His object is to establish the position, that the progenitor 
of mankind was created a civilized and cultivated being, and that the savage 
state in which different nations have been subsequently found, is nothing but 
a degeneracy from their original standing—the result of idleness and eyil 
passions. Here he again declares that he carries along with him the clear 
and positive testimony of both sacred history and true philosophy. We can- 
not, howéver, at present, call to mind a single text either in the works of 
Moses, or in any other portion of divine revelation, which the principles. of 
correct logic would justify us in bringing forward to prove, that nations were 
primitively civilized and enlightened. 

We regret that we cannot accompany our author through the whole oi 
his remarks on the primitive condition of the human race. That the reader 
may not, however, be totally uninformed as to his sentiments and reasonings 
on this subject, we present him with an outline of them in the following 
quotatior 1. sil 

“The original and absolute savagism of mankind, says he, is a principle 
which appears to me to be contradicted equally oy sound reason, and by the 
most authentic documents which remain to us of ancient history. All the 
earliest monuments of nations, as far as we can trace them, fix their origin 
about the middle regions of Asia, and present man to us in a state already 
civilized. From this centre, we perceive the radiations of the race gradually 
shooting themselves towards every quarter of the globe. Savage life seems 
to have arisen only from idle or restless spirits, who, shunning the fatigues 
of labour, or spurning the restraints and subordinations of civil society, 
sougni, at once, liberty and the pleasures of the chase, in wild, uncultivated 


regions, remote from their original habitations. Here, forgetting the arts of 
civilized life, they, with their posterity degenerated, in a course of time, into 
all the ignorance and rudeness of savagism, and furnished ample materials 
to the imagination of the poets for the pictures they have presented to us of. 
the abject condition of the primitive men.” 
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To say nothing of the faulty composition of this paragraph, the materials 
which compose it we hold to be unsound. We cannot perceive that it forti- 
fies, in thé least, the hypothesis which it announces. “ All the earliest mo- 
numents of nations,” says our author, “as far as we can trace them, present 
man to us in astate already civilized.” This, we reply, is true; nor is it possi- 
ble for the case to be otherwise; but whatshadow of evidence does this impart 
as to the truly primitive condition of man?—In relation to that point it is an 
absolute nullity:—The earliest monuments of nations do, indeed, for the most 
part, present man to us in a civilized state——But wherefore?—Because he 
had not been previously in a savage state?—By no means—but simply because 
none but civilized nations erect monuments to transmit a knowledge of their 
condition, and tell their story to future ages.—Because none but such nations 
leave behind them any relics of sufficient durability to triumph over the de- 
structive ravages of time. 

What can a hord of wandering savages achieve calculated to inregister in 
imperishable annals, and hand down to posterity in a recorded form, their 
state, their place of residence, their existence, or their name? They compose 
no epic poems, write no histories, people no capitols with marble or with 
bronze.—Rude war song's are all their poetry, oral traditions.the amount. of 
their story, and figures in wood the whole of their statuary:—the two former 
fleeting and perishable as the breath which gives them utterance, and the lat. 
ter as corruptible as the hand that fashioned them. Savage nations intersect 
nottheir territory with canals and aqueducts, nor do they burthen the earth 
with piles of architecture. They build neither walled cities nor triumphal 
arches, towers nor témples, castles nor palaces, pyramids nor catacombs. 
—Iftheir dwellings be not in caves, they are in huts and wigwams, which the 

teinpest overthrows, the fire devours, or the swell of some neighbouring 
stream sweeps away. Their stronghold in war is an impervious thicket, a 
few notches or figures on trees the record of their victories, their sepulchral 
monument a tumulus of stones, and the recesses of a forest the sanctuary of 
their God. Such are the only memorials ofa savage people, which the lapse 
of a few ficeting years must forever efface.—Such toois the reason why the 
‘earliest monuments of nations always present man tous ina civilized 
state.” For centuries previously to the erection of these monuments, the 
same people might have inhabited the same territories; but, having been, dur, 
ing that period, in a savage state, nothing was accomplished by them of suf- 
ficient durability to tell to after ages their primitive story. 

Again, says the author of the essay, in the paragraph already quoted, “sa- 
vage life, seems to have arisen only from idle or restless spirits, who, shun- 
ning the fatigues of labour, or spurning the restraints and subordinations of 


civil society, sought, at once, liberty and the pleasures of the chase, in wild, 


wicultivated regions, remote from tleir original habitations. Here, forget- 
ting the arts of civilized life, they, with their posterity, degenerated in a 
course of time, into all the ignorance and rudeness of savagism.” : 
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Here is, indeed, a very round and plausible story of the metamorphosis 
of civilized into savage life;—a story which seems to solve, with a magical 
facility, the whole mystery which envelops the subject, and is, therefore, but 
too well calculated to gain currency with the credulous and impose on the 
unthinking. But where and‘when has this transmutation been realized? 


Where are the chronicles from which the history of it is extracted? Is there 
extant a volume, either sacred or profane, in which we will find the event 
substantially recorded? We believe we may defy contradiction, in replying 
that there is not. We have ourselves often conversed with the most enlight- 
ened and observant travellers, and not unfrequently looked into history an- 
cient and modern, universal and local, civil and military—the annals of the 
early as well as of the middle and declining periods of nations: yet never, 
through any channel, has such a fact as the foregoing been presented to our 
notice. We have never observed, read, or heard of a single instance where 
a people once civilized haye become themselves absolutely savage, or planted 
remote countries with savage colonies. Nor does it compert either with our 
ideas of the principles of human nature, or our observation as to the course 
of human action, to admit that such an event has ever taken place. 

Our appeal, however, is to history, not to opinion, and that, we are persua- 
ded, is decidedly in our favour. Through that medium have we seen na- 
tions gradually emerging from the degradation and wretchedness of savage, 
to the digaity and comforts of civilized life. But we fearlessly challenge 
the whole records of social life to show us the picture completely reversed. 

It has been already stated, that Dr. Smith rests his hypothesis, of the pri- 
mitive unity of man, on a treble basis, viz. the effects of the combined ope- 
ration of climate, the state of society, and the manner of living, in diversifying 
the human complexion and figure. It has been stated, that to the supposed 
powers of transmutation possessed by this threefold cause, he attributes all 
the variety in form, size, feature, and colour, which exists between the most 
dissimilar descriptions of men. His principal arguments in favour of this 
hypothesis, it shall now be our business more particularly to examine. 

The hypothesis, though rendéred in the essay complicated and involved, 
may yet be reduced to great simplicity, If truc, it must be susceptible of 
support either from unquestioned historical fact, or fair and legitimate philoso- 
phicalinduction, Its author must either have it in his power to adduce well 
attested instances of the changes in the human complexion and figure, for 
which he contends, having actually taken place; or, from his minute and per- 
fect knowledge of the powers of climate, the state of society, the manner of 
living, and of the susceptibility of the human system, he must beable to prove, 
by means of sound argument, that the former acting on the latter is physi- 
cally calculated to effect the various transmutations in question. These, we 
say, are the only possible sources of proof which present themselves to his 
choice. From the one or the other therefore, ar from both combined, must 
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his whole store of evidence be selected. We shall briefly consider and ana- 
lyze them in order: and first, 

Of historical fact. The occurrences in favour of his fhypothesis, which 
our author attempts to derive from the history of man, are few, and, as we 
shall endeavour to prove, equivocal and inconclusive. 

The frst in order of these historical evidences relates to a colony of Hun- 
garians, who, to use the doctor’s owm words, “ by migrating to Lapland some 
ages ago, (but how many ages ago, under what circumstances, or for what 
purposes he does not tell us,) have become absolutely assimilated to the na- 
tives of the country in every attribute of that diminutive and deformed race.” 
The second relates to a colony of Portuguese, who, established in Congo, not yet 


three centuries since, have so degenerated in complexion, in the figure of 


their persons, and their habits of living, as to be no longer distinguishable 
from the neighbouring tribes of Hottentots. The third is derived from the 
inhabitants of modern Europe, who, though all descended, as it is alleged, 
from the same primitive stock, exhibit at present various shades of complex- 
ion, increasing in depth of colouring, as we advance from the Baltic to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The fourth relates to the Arabians, who, though 
they can he clearly traced, as it is asserted, to their origin in one family, and 
have never been blended either by conquest or commerce with any other peo- 
ple, yet exhibit, at present, every variety of complexion, from sWarthiness in 
the northern, to real blackness in the southern section of their peninsula. 
The jffth is derived from the Jews, a race, who, descended from the same an- 
cestry, and prohibited by their institutions from intermarrying with strangers, 
are notwithstanding declared to have contracted the complexion of every 
people with whom they have been mingled. The sixth, and last is taken 
from the inhabitants of the United States. Of these it is asserted, that the 
whites have already very strikingly degenerated in complexion from the fairness 
of their European ancestors, while the native dlacks whose blood is free from 
forcign admixture, though they are not alleged to have lost, as yet, in any 
visible degree the hue of their fathers, are positively pronounced to be very 
perceptibly exchanging their uncouth features, and contracting in form the 
European countenance. On each of these heads of supposed proof we shall 
offer a few remarks. 

In order that our sentiments on these topics may be the more clearly un- 
derstood, and that there may be no seeming inconsistency im our future rea- 
sonings, we think it necessary to premise, that we are far from denying the 
power of climate to alter and modify, to a certain extent, both the complex- 
ion and figure of man. Nor do we deny that the state of society and the 
manner of living may exert a similar power in a limited degree. We know 
for instance, that the scorching sun of Africa, of India, or even of the Bra- 
zils will efface, in time, the fair tints of the European skin, and imprint in 
their place a very different htre-—one, for instance, approaching to the brown 
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or the olive. We further know, that a want of cleanliness and a constant ex- 
posure to the inclemencies of the weather, contribute to accelerate and 
heighten these effects. Nor are we at all ignorant that a certain coarseness 
of feature and harshness of expression are the universal concomitants of po- 
verty, ignorance, and a contention with hardships. To deny or even question 
facts so notorious as these, would be to throw off all regard for truth, and 
become insensible to the evidence of a observation. But the influence of 
these causes, even when joined in the closest alliance, and cooperating un- 
der the most favourable circumstances, is circumscribed within certain limits. 
Nor is the sphere of these limits so extensive as to admit of a reciprocal 
transmutation of the different races of men—of the European into the Negro, 
the Negro into the Tartar, or the lofty Patagonian into the diminutive Lap- 
lander. 

Although the combined influence of climate, the state of society, and the 
manner of living may,jand we believe does, produce varieties in the same race, 
it is incapable of altering the distinctive characters of the race—of breaking 
down those seemingly substantial partitions of feature, figure, complexion, 
and stature, which exist between the different races of men, and which the 
pleasure of the Deity has erected, though ina manner which we cannot fathom, 
yet no doubt for purposes the most wise and beneficent. Thus the swarthy 
Spaniard and the olive-coloured Italian have the same distinctive characters, 
and are hence of the same race, with the fair German and the florid Hiber- 
nian. In a few generations, therefore, the climates of Italy and Spain would 
imprint.on emigrants from Germany and Ireland the complexions which dis- 
tinguish their native inhabitants; while, conversely, the Spaniard and the Ita- 
lian emigrating to higher latitudes, would in time exchange their dark olive 
for the carnation of the north. In like manner, though the cor¢plexion of the 
southern is much deeper thari that of the northern districts of Arabia, yet 
do the inhabitants of each extreme preserve the true characters of the Ara- 
bic race. Between these two shades or varieties, therefore, it is altogether 
probable that an interchange of residence would produce, in time, a transmu- 
tation of colour. But we confidently believe, that no interchange of climates. 
states of society, or modes of life, could ever amalgamate into a homogene- 
ous mass, and thus reduce to a common standard, the European, the Negro, 
the Arabian, and the Laplander. 

The fundamental error into which Dr. Smith has fallen on this subject has 
arisen from his not discriminating between the laws of living and those of dead 
matter—the laws of mechanics and those of physiology. It is well known 
to medical philosophers, that the same principles are far from being recipro- 
cally applicable to these two different branches of scic.ice. On dead matte) 
the continued operation of the same causes is uniform-and progressive, but 
on living matter such operation either varies or ceases to produce any effect, 
acterding to circumstances. Thus on the former, if the operation of certain. 
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causes make a certain impression in a given time, in.double that time it will 
double the impression, in treble the time it will treble it, and. so on in pro- 
portion, till the effect may be raised to almost any amount, and that without 
increasing the force of the causes. For the sake of illustration let the ac- 
ting cause be water, and the matter acted on a soft argillaceous stone. If in 
twenty days the friction of the water sweeping over this stone wear away an 
ounce of its substance, in forty days it will wear away two ounces, in sixty 
days three ounces, and so on, till the whole stone will finally disappear. Now 
it is evident, we think, that a belief in the applicability of a similar law to 
living matter, has contributed not a little to entangle Dr. Smith in such a 
Jabyrinth of error. That gentleman knows from observation, that, in a given 
time a tropical sun will imprint a given degree of darkness on a fair complex- 
ion. In double the time he supposes it will double that degree, in treble the 
time, treble it,.and so on, as in. the case of dead matter, till the stain shall 
ultimately amount to the blackness of the Negro. But herein lies his mis- 
take. _He entirely overlooks that ever active principle in living matter, 
which offers resistance to the impressions of new and unfriendly causes, and 
so completely accommodates itself to the existing state of things, as finally 
to paralyze and even destroy all susceptibility to their action. This principle 
absolutely prohibits the continued operation of causes of the same power from 
being uniformly progressive inits effect. On the other hand, by the resistance 
it offers, it renders this operation fainter and fainter in its impression, till at 
length it prevents it from having any further influence. The law of living 
matter to which we here allude is happily illustrated by the action of poisons. 
if arsenic be administered, at intervals, in. half-grain doses, the first 
portion swallowed will be likely to produce nausea; but the second dosg will 
produce less, and ihe third less again, till the system, having accommodated. 
its susceptibility to the poison, ultimately ceases to suffer from its action, 
Such presicely is the state of the case with regard to the imbrowning pow- 
er of climate on the human complexion.. Because that power produces a 
given effect in a given time, it will not, in twice that time, double it, and in 
three times, treble it, till it reach the point of absolute blackness. The laws 
of the progress it makes are widely different. If, in the first division of time, 
it produce an effect equal to five, in the second, the principle of resistance 
m the system being now perfectly awake, the effect will not be equal to more 
than four, in the third to three, and inthe fourth to two, till, by the arrival 
of the sixth division, the power ceases to make any further progress. This 
cessation always takes place long before the European complexion is trans- 
muted into the African. To enable it to carry itsaction to such an extent, the: 
transmuting power of climate ought to be progressively increased in energy in 
proportion as the principle.of resistance renders the system less susceptible 
of its action. So unfounded is the belief that the depth of complexion pro- 
duced. by climate will be in proportion to the time of exposare to its influ-, 
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ence—But to return from this digression to an examination of our author’s 
historical evidences. 

As to the two first of these, viz..the metamorphosis of a colony of Hun- 
garians into Laplanders, and a colony of Portuguese into Hottentots, we are 
persuaded that he himself attaches to them no importance and but little 
credit. The narratives setting forth these events rest on authority so ob- 
scure and equivocal, and are communicated to us in a shape so highly ques- 
tionable, that they are unfit to be made the basis of a philosopher’s belief. 
They bear such a resemblance to the fables of travellers, instead of the sober 
character of history, that we are inclined to class them with the exploded 
accounts of tailed men in the island of Borneo, a nation of pigmies in the in- 
terior of Madagascar, and a race of giants in the wilds of Patagonia. 

For the sake of argument, however, we will admit the facts to be sub- 
stantially true—that a colony of Hungarians, having emigrated to Lapland, 
assumed in time the Laplandish aspect, and that a colony of Portuguese hav- 
ing settled im Congo, contracted the complexion and degenerated into the 
disgusting brutishness of the Hottentois. Having thus gratuitously conced- 
ed the facts, are we bound »!so to adopt Dr. Smith’s explanation of them, 
and to believe, that the arctic climate and manner of living produced the 
wonderful Hungarian transmutation, and that the solar heats and state oi 
society effected, in Africa, the Portuguese metamorphosis?—-It is fortunate 
that no such necessity is imposed on us. Another and better alternative is 
offered to our choice. If reason be consulted, she will pronounce it much 
more probable, that, in both cases, the change, whatever it was, resulted 
principally from the agency of intermarriages- -frum mingling, in the north, 
the blood of the Laplander with the blood of the Hungarian, and, in the 
south, the blood of the Hottentot with that of the Portuguese. 

Dr. Smith’s ¢hird historical evidence is derived from the supposed unity 
of origin connected with the present diversity of complexion of the inhabi- 
tants of Europe. “ The influence of climate,” says he, “ on the human com- 
plexion is demonstrated by well Known and important events within the me. 
mory of history. From the Baltic to the Mediterrancan the different lati- 
tudes of Europe are marked by different shades.of colour. In tracing the ori- 
gin of the fair German, the dark coloured Frenchman, and the swarthy Spa- 
niard and Sicilian, it has been proved that they are all derived from the same 
primitive stock: or, at least, from nearly resembling nations which may be 
comprehended. under the genefal names of Huns and Goths. The southern 
provinces of France, of Italy, of Spain, and of other countries of Europe, ate 
distinguished from thenorthern by a much deeper shade of complexion.” 

In drawing, by latitudes, this variegated picture of modern Europe, 
our author ought to have recollected, for we are persuaded he cannot be 
ignorant of the fact, that, besides the mere. influence of climate, there exists 
another cause of no inconsiderable power, why the inhabitants of certain 
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countries bordering on the Mediterranean possess complexions of a deeper 
shade than those whose place of residence is farther to the north. It is 
known that those maritime provinces, more particularly in Spain and Italy, 
were once very extensively and for a great length of time in possession of 
the Moors. Although that people were ultimately vanquished and forced 
by their conquerors to recross the Mediterranean, yet they left behind them, 
in the provinces they had overrun, a portion of their blood, which still flows 
in the veins, and contributes to darken the complexions of their descend- 
ants. So incontestable is our évidence in support of this, that in many fami- 
lies in the south of Spain, the Moorish features are not yet effaced. 

But we would not be thought either too scrupulously exact, or too eager 
in our search after subordinate errors. We will, therefore, admit (though 
it would be easy to show by a variety of considerations, that truth does’ not 
extort from us the admission) the perfect correctness of the picture of Europe 
with which we are presented in the preceding quotation. We will admit, 
that from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, every degree of latitude is mark- 
ed by a darker shade of the human complexion, in proportion as it ap- 
proaches the tropical heats. We will further admit, that the increasing 
temperature of the several climates is the only cause of this progressive 
change. Ample as these concessions are, they will avail our author nothing 
in relation to the hypothesis he is labouring to establish. For, as already 
remarked, though a varicty of climate has, in Europe, produced a corres- 
ponding variety of complexion, yet, in no instance, has it obliterated or 
shown the slightest tendency to erase the true and distinctive characters of 
the race. In no instance has it manifested even the semblance of an approach 
towards the production of a new race----of the true African skin, hair, fea- 
ture, or figure. When examined by the candid and discriminating eye of 
philosophy, the Spaniard, the Portuguese and the Italian are in all respects 
as dissimilar to the real Negro, as the German, the Swede, or the high 
blooded Englishman. In strict philosophical language, those swarthy people 
are no half-formed, equivocal breed----they constitute no intermediate link 
between the true white man and the true black----the native of the north of 
Europe, and the native of those burning regions washed by the Senegal, the 
Gambia or the Grande. Though deprived of the fair and delicate tints which 
mark the cheeks of their northern neighbours, they are, notwithstanding, 
strictly and emphatically of the race of the whites: whereas many mulat- 
toes may be found of complexions considerably lighter, who betray most of 
the discriminating marks of their African ancestry. 

The climate of Europe has long’since produced its maximum of effect in 
modifying the complexion and figure of its inhabitants, The warmer districts 
have long ceased to add a deeper shade to the skin of each succeeding gene- 
ration. Unless the power of the modifying causes be increased, the effect 
can never be carried any further. Yet tlo the distinctive characters, indi- 
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cating a perfect unity of species, prevail on the continent as universally now, 
as they did a thousand years ago. Varieties have, indeed, been produced in 
the race of Europeans, but the race itself remains inviolate. Nor does 
there exist a probability that it will ever undergo a radical mutation. “With- 
out affecting to be utcommonly prescient, we venture to predict, that when 
ten centuries more shall have passed over them, the inhabitants of Europe 
(unless adulterated by admixtures with other nations) will exhibit unchang- 
ed the same features, the same figure, and the same complexion, which they 
do at present. They will still exhibit, without alloy, all the distinctive 
characters of the present European race. When properly considered, then, 
the existing aspect of the continent of Europe, variegated as it is. by the 
complexion of its inhabitants, furnishes matter of argument against, rather 
than in favour of our author’s hypothesis. 

Dr. Smith’s fourth historical evidence is derived from the Arabs. .That 
singular and once distinguished people, he observes, “ can be traced by a 
clear and undisputed genealogy to their origin in one family; and they have 
never been blended either by conquest or by commerce with any other race. 
And yet we find every gradation of discolouration among them from the 
swarthy hue of the northern provinces, to the deep black suffused with a 
yellowish tinge, which prevails in the southern angle of the Arabian 
peninsula.” 

By referring to some of our preceding remarks, the reader will perceive, 
what amounts to a sufficient comment onthis passage. He will there find it 
conceded, that a variety in climate is capable of producing, to a certain ex- 
tent, a corresponding variety in the human complexion; and that, m Arabia, 
such an effect has actually resulted from this cause. But he will also find it 
there stated, and we hope established to his satisfaction, that this effect is 
confined to complexion alone, the distinctive marks of the Arabic race sub- 
sisting, in as full perfection, in the southern, as they do in the middle or 
northern regions of that extensive country. From this operation, which is 
altogether superficial--.-this mere deepening of the shades of the human com- 
plexion, nothing can possibly be inferred as to the power of climate to pro- 
duce a radical transmutation of races. The southern Arabs, although 
approaching them in colour, are notwithstanding as far removed from the 
genuine character of the Negro race, as their fairer countrymen who inhabit 
the north. They have not about them a single feature resembling the in- 
habitants of the west of Africa. Till we find Asiatics or Europeans, then, 
converted into real Negroes by the influence of a hot climate and certain sa- 
vage modes of life, we must still remain incredulous of the fact, notwith- 
standing a thousand speculations to the contrary. 

We cannot take leave of this topic without remarking, that it would gra- 
tify us exceedingly to see a detail of the evidence by which the Arabic peo- 
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family.” We have seen an attempt, at such an expdsition, learned indeed, and 
somewhat plausible, but, as we concieve, utterly abortive. 

Our author’s //th historical fact relates to the Jews, From his own ac- 
knowledgment, it is obvious that he attaches great weight to the history of 
that extraordinary people—that he considers it as, in some measure, the strong- 
hold of his hypothesis. 

“No example, says he, can carry with it greater authority on this subject 
than that of the Jews. Descended from one stock, prohibited by their most 
sacred institutions from intermarrying with strangers, and yet widely disper- 
ged into every region on the globe, this one people is marked with the peculiar 
characteristies of every climate. In Britain and Germany they are fair, brown 
in France and in Turkey, swarthy in Portugal and Spain, olive in Syria and 
Chaldea, tawney or copper-coloured in Arabia and Egypt.” 

This paragraph is too general and unqualified in its statement and asser- 
tions; for the facts it sets forth are true only in part. Whatever shades of 
complexion the Jews may contract in other countries, they are not “ fair in 
Britain and Germany.” A brown people, at least, they are in every section of 
the globe they inhabit—we mean that their complexion is never lighter than a 
brown, when their veins are free from Christian blood. This assertion is found- 
ed on observation in part, and partly on information derived from observant 
and intelligent travellers. 

But even admitting every thing for which the doctor contends, in relation 
to the complexion of the Jews, what has he to say on the subject of their na- 
tional countenance? Does that too vary with the climate and mode of living, so 
as to resemble the countenance of every people among whom it is their lot to 
reside? Do the real descendants of Israel ever acquire that peculiar configu- 
tion and expression of face, which distinguishes the Hollander from the German, 
the German from the Frenchman, the Frenchman from the Spaniard, and. the 
Turk from them all? Do they ever become so completely amalgamated in their 
aspect with those around them, as to have the distinctive character of their 
countenance swallowed”up and lost in a national likeness? The answer is ob- 
vious. Without attempting accurately to depict it, we venture to assert, that 
there is something in the complexion and countenance of a Jew, which pro- 
claims his birthright, and serves as an index to his parentage throughout the 
world.—Something that personally distinguishes him from all other descrip- 
tions of men, and which neither climate, nor manners, nor associations, nor 
modes of living’are competent to efface. Notwithstanding the centuries 
which have rolled away since the dispersion of this people, there is strong rea- 
son to believe that they retain, at the present day, much of the complexion, 
and perhaps still more of the character of countenance, which marked them 
originally in the land. of Palestine. If then they have already passed through 
such a waste of ages without being stript of their primitive appearance, it is 
probable they will-retain the same, unailected by time, till the period of their 
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predicted return to the land of their fathers. Perhaps it is even within the 
special scope of a wise and beneficent providence, that this should be the case, 
in order that, on their first assembling in the plains of Judea, they may be- 
come at once a homogeneous people, and be the better fitted for the enjoy- 
ment of their new residence. 

Weare not a little surprised at the use (we will not call it wncandid, what- 
ever weight of testimony we might be able to adduce in justification of the 
term) which Dr. Smith has made of the late discovery of a tribe of black Jews 
in the kingdom of Hindoostan. This people he represents, in terms express 
and unqualified, as having become ‘as black as the natives of the country,” 
from no other cause than simply ‘‘a residence of ages in that climate.” We 
deem it alike singular and unfortunate in our author that he did not attend to 
the statement of the rev. Dr. Buchanan on this subject. 'That pious and learn- 
ed divine, after having visited the black Jews, examined their aspect, and in- 
quired into their history, does not hesitate to assert, that, ‘*their Hindoo com- 
plexion, and their very imperfect resemblance to the European Jews, indicate 
that they have been detaiched from the parent stock in Judea, many ages be- 
fore the Jews of the west (white Jews;) and that there have been intermarria- 
ves between them and families not Israelitish.” Again, says that enlightened’and 
enterprising traveller, “ The white Jews look upon the black Jews as an in- 
ferior race, and not of a pure cast, which plainly demonstrates that they do 
not spring from a common stock in India.” ‘This we consider as an ample re- 
futation of all that Dr. Smith has advanced in relation to the sable complexion 
of the Jews of India. 

If the influence of every kind of climate, under every state of society and 
manner of life, continued during nearly two thousand years, has been found in- 
sufficient to deprive the Jews entirely of a dark penetrating eye, an aquiline 
nose, a pomted chin, and an olive complexion, how many centuries would be 
requisite, by the rule of proportion, to bleach completely the skin of the Afri- 
can, and mould his features into European symmetry? 

Our author’s sixth, and last historical evidence, being considerably more 
eomplicated than either of the preceding, will require a greater latitude of 
comment. It is derived from the inhabitants of the United States. Of these 
the whites, or Anglo-Americans, as they are more technicaliy denominated, are 
alleged to have degenerated very materially from the fairness and ruddincss of 
their ancestral complexion: while the d/acks, or descendants of the Africans, 
still retaining their aboriginal hue, are asserted to be improving in the length 
and quantity of their hair, and fast acquirimg the symmetry and expression 
of the European countenance. 

** Another example,” says the doctor, ‘‘ of the power of climate to change 
the complexion, and'even to introduce great alterations into the whole con- 
stitution, is presented to the view of the philosophic observer in the native 
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population of the United States. Sprung, not long since, from the British, 
the Irish, and the German nations, who are the fairest people in Europe, they 
have underione a visible and important chatige. A certain paleness of com- 
plexion and softness of feature in ‘the native‘American strikes a British tra- 
veller as soon as he arrives upon our ‘shéresi—-The American complexion 
does not exhibit so clear a red and white as the British or the German. And 
there is a tinge of sallowness spread over it which indicates the tendency of 
the climate to generate bile.” 

These, with a variety of similar remarks made by our author in relation to 
the white inhabitants of the United States, are, to a certain extent, correct; 
but they bear with no force whatever on the question at issue.—They have 
no tendency either to prove or disprove the descent of mankind from a com- 
mon stock. For, though we have, in the United States, lost somewhat of the 
fairness and transpaftency of our ancestral complexion (and in the eastern 
and middle states the loss is very trifling) yet no one will contend that we 
have lost a single distinctive: characteristic of our race. We are still the 
same people with those from whom we are descended—English, Irish, and 
Germans still, modified a little m appearance by a different climate, differ- 
ent views, and different habits. We are certainly not, as some would have 
it, semi-Indianized. Weare no nearer being, in any respects, indentified with 
the aborigines of our country, than were our European forefathers on their 
first arrival on the American skores. 

In the southerm states, even the maritime sections of them, where the 
degeneracy of complexion is most remarkable, that degeneracy isnot very 
great: and it is now, perhaps, completely at a stand. The human constitt- 
tion, as has been aiready stated, and will be still more amply illustrated here- 
after, acquires, in tume, a power of resisting the influence of climate, whether 
that influcnce tend to the production of disease or the discolouration of the 
skin, It is owing principally to this power inherent in living matter of ac- 
commodating its action to the peculiar circumstances under which it is 
viaced, that the darkening process of a hot climate on the human skin, is 
arrested im its progress before it reaches the point of absolute blackness. It 
is owing to this power, that such a climate will darken the complexion of 
the fiith generation as much as it will the complexion of the fiftieth. About 
this period in genealogical descent the human constitution appears to make 
an effectual stand against all the imbrowning agents from without. Hence 
it may be regarded asa legitimate conclusion drawn from principles long 
known and well established, that the shades of complexion in many of our 
southern fellow citizens, are as dark now as they will hereafter become in 
their remotest descendants. 

Of our auther’s sentiments in relation te, the descendants of Africans in 
the United States, the following extract from his Essayvexhibits a sefiicient, 


xnd,; in our opinion; a curious specimen. 
VOL. fv. D 
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~* The field slaves in the southern states,” says he, “are, in comparison 
with the domestics, badly fed, clothed, and lodged. They live together in 
small collections of huts on the plantations on which they labour, remote 
‘from the society and example of their superiors. Confined, in this manner, 
‘to associate only with themselves, they retain many customs of their African 
ancestors. And pressed with labour, and dejected by servitude, and the hu- 
miliating circumstances in which they find themselves, they have little ambi- 
tion to improve their personal appearance; and their oppressed condition con- 
tributes to continue, in a considerable degree, the deformities of their origi- 
nal climate. The domestic servants, on the other hand, who remain near the 
persons, and are employed within the families of their masters, are treated 
with great lenity, their service is light, they are fed and clothed like their 
superiors: insensibly they receive the same ideas of elegance and beauty, and 
discover a great facility in adopting their manners. This class of slaves, 
therefore, has advanced far before the others in acquiring the regular and 
agreeable features, and the expressive countenance, which can be formed 
only in the midst of civilized society. The former (field slaves) are gene- 
rally ill shaped. They preserve, in a great degree, the African lips, nose, 
and hair. Their genius is dull, and the expression of their countenances 
sleepy and stupid. The latter (domestic slaves) frequently exhibit very 
straight and well proportioned limbs. Their hair is often extended to three 
and four inches, and sometimes to a greater length. The size and form of 
the mouth is, in many instances, not unhandsome, and sometimes even beautiful, 
the composition of the features regular, their capacity good, and their look. 
animated.” 

We have ourselves resided and travelled not a little in the southern 
states, and can, therefore, speak from personal observation on the subject of 
the African race, im that section of our country. We would reluctantly 
charge the preceding statement of Dr. Smith with positive error, in point of 
fact; but we, without hesitation, contend, that it is so expressed as necessa- 
rily to implant error in the minds of his readers. The language in 
which it is clothed is too forcible, as well as too general and unqualified; 
and, in some sentences, no doubt means more than our author intended. Not- 
withstanding the fervour of his zeal for the establishment of his hypothesis, 
we are far from suspecting him of an intention to mislead. 

We can scarcely, however, treat with indulgence that clause in the fore- 
going passage, wherein the writer declares that, ‘‘the size and form of the 
mouth (of the descendents of Africans domesticated in the families of their 
master,) is sometimes even beautiful, and the composition of their features 
regular.” Expressions as unqualified and forcible as these might perhaps 
be admissible, if used only in a comparative sense, i.e. in comparing the fea- 
tures of one African with the features of another; for the features of that 
people differ in their symmetrical proportions and arrangement, no less than 
those of other nations some of them being more and some less irregular and 
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deformed. But, when either the real European, countenance of the present 
day, or the ideal countenance of the Greeks or Romans, is used as a standard 
of comparison—to pronounce the mouth of the African well sized and beau- 
tiful, and the composition of his features regular, is undoubtedly an error, 
and one which might be-easily corrected by observation. “We have ourselves 
seen many Africans (full blooded ones we believe) the deformity and irregu- 
larity of whose features were remarkably diminished to the eye, in conse- 
quence of being accompanied by an animated and pleasing expression of 
countenance. But when examined apart from that expression, and tested by 
the symmetry of European features, the illusion was dissipated, and the fancied 
regularity immediately disappeared. Without meaning, then, to call in ques- 
tion our author’s general accuracy of discernment, we do suspect, that in the 
present instance, he has been led into error either by mistaking pleasing ex- 
pression of countenance, for correct proportion of features, or by directing 
his attention and applying his admeasurement to individuals partaking of a 
twofold race—The European ingrafted on the African stock. _ Nor ought 2 
mistake of the latter kind to be considered as extraordinary. It is well known 
that there are mulattoes, the descendants of a white father and a black mother, 
who inherit, with but little alloy, their maternal complexion, with much of 
the regularity and symmetry of the paternal features, 

The distinction which Dr. Smith draws between the house and field slaves 
in the southern states, is in substance correct; but he certainly attributes it 
to a wrong cause. His statement of the facts is historically true; but his ex- 
position of them, philosophically erroneous. He alleges that the house slaves 
possess more symmetry of form and regularity ef feature than the field slaves, 
because they are domiciliated in the dwellings of their masters, Their more 
eligible situation he assigns as the cause of their comparative elegance and 
beauty. Whereas, in reality, the very reverse of this is true. The house 
slaves are admitted into the families, and educated as house-servants, under 
the eye of their masters, where their manners are improved by the examples 
of their superiors, because they are previously agreeable bothin feature and 
figure—because they are already best calculated by nature to become active, 
handsome, and pleasing domestics. 

Such js incontestably the original ground of the superiority in appearance, 
manners, and intellect possessed by the house slaves of the southern states, 
over such as are confined exclusively to the cultivation of the soil. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that this superiority is enhanced and rendered 
still more strikingly preeminent, by the opportunities of improvement which 
the former derive from the constant society and example of their superiors, 

Another point of improvement in the appearance of the domestic slaves 
to which uur author attaches an importance greatly beyond what it merits, 
is an augmentation in the growth of their hair. This excrescence is “ often- 
times extended,” he says, “to three or four inches, and sometimes toa 
greater length.” His statement of the fact is true. But what is hence to be 
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inferred? Definitively nothing in elucidation of the point at issue. Is the cha- 
racter of the hair in any measure altered by the increase of its length? Is it 
approximated in its qualities to European or Asiatic hair? Certainly not. It 
is still nothing but African hair extended somewhat beyond its usual length. 
Nor is its capability of such extension to be regarded in any other light 
than as evidence that it is susceptible of the same cultivation which adds to 
the length of other hair. By uncleanliness and neglect the hair of Europeans 
will degenerate in its length, its qualities and its appearance, becoming short 
and dry, harsh and unseemly. But it cannot be said that neglect and filth 
will ever convert it into the hair of the African. Nor, on the other hand, will 
that cultivation which contributes to the length and amelioration of the Afri- 
can hair, ever deprive it of its distinctive properties 

There is yet another difference between the field and domestic slaves 
of the southern states which Dr. Smith has neglected to mention, and which 
militates against his favourite hypothesis. The field and house slaves of the 
s2me blood, brothers and sisters for instance, have not precisely an equal 
depth of complexion. The well fed and well clothed domestics, who re- 
side at their ease in the houses of their masters, are perceptibly the darkest. 
Yet agreeably to Dr. Smith’s theory, this ought not to be the case. On the 
other hand, the very reverse should unquestionably obtain. Exposure to 
heat, light, futigue, and filth, and subjection to bad and scanty fare, consti- 
tute with our author the most effective and unerring causes in the produc- 
tion of a black skin. But the field slaves are exposed to all these causes, and 
that, at times, ina very aggravated degree; while the more fortunate domes- 
tics experience few or none of them, being well fed, well clothed, cleanly, 
and employed in easy and agreeable tasks. Yet, as we have said, the latter 
are the darkest by several shades. 

This fact, which admits, we think, of an easy solution, bears forcibly 
on the present question, The natural complexion of the Negro is black, as 
that of the European is florid and fair. In.each race the highest and most 
perfect state of the complexion results from a similar combination of cir- 
cumstances:—-such a combination as contributes most to the perfection of 
animal health and vigour. For excellence of complexion is essentially de- 
pendent on excellence of health. This is the case with Africans no less than 
with Europeans. Hence, during indisposition, the skin of the latter grows 
pale, while that of the former becomes dingy and yellow, each departing 
shke from its healthy hue. 

What now are the circumstances under which the European complex. 
ion attuins its highest and most perfect state? We answer, these:---cleanli- 
ness, moderate exposure to light and air, easy and agreeable labour, a suffi- 
ciency of wholesome and nutritious food, pleasant associations, a light heart 
and a contented mind-;-in fine, whatever contributes to pleasing and saluti- 
ferous impressions, Such precisely is the combination of circumstances in 
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the midst of which, the domestic slaves pass away their time in the southern 
states. Thus fortunately situated their spirits are buoyant, their health ex- 
cellent, and all the secretions of the body go vigorously on. But the fortha- 
tion of the black pigment which gives colour to the skin is a genuine secreto- 
ry process. Jt, therefore, among the rest is active and energetic. Thus do 
these cheerful and contented domestics put on that jetty and sleek appear- 
ance which is as much the effect and signal of health in them, as the liveliest 
carnation on the cheek of the European. . Thus do causes the very reverse of 
those to which Dr. Smith ascribes it, contribute to the depth and perfection 
of the African colour. Among the field slaves, on the other hand, where ex- 
posure to all the inclemencies of the weather is almost uninterrupted, where 
the toilis grievous, the diet scanty and ill prepared, the person squalid, the 
juices of the body impoverished, and the spirits broken---causes peculiarly 
and powerfully operative, according to Dr. Smith, in ebonizing the complex- 
jon of man;----2mid these circumstances, we say, the African colour is found 
in less perfection than under the influence of opposite causes. The reason is 
obvious. Among the field slaves, health being comparatively languid, and the 
functions of the body preternaturally faint, the complexion assumes a corres- 
ponding sickliness, analogous to what takes place in the persons of Euro. 
peans. Whereas among the domestic slaves, whose veins hold richer blood, 
and who are heirs to a more felicitous lot, the most perfect degree of health 
is found in unison with the most finished state of complexion. 

It is confidently asserted, by writers, and we believe the statement to he 
correct, that the infants of Africans, when they first see the light, have not 
yet attained the full maturity of their parental complexion. Nor do they, as it is 
alleged, acquire it, till they have been exposed for a time to the influence of 
climate, i, e. till their skin has been darkened by the combined action of the 
atmosphere and the solar rays. Hence it is contended that a black com- 
plexion is not xatura/to that people, but that they derive from nature nothing 
more than a predisposition to such complexion, the blackness being actu- 
ally produced by external and adventitious causes. It is added, that if these 
causes were withheld, the colour whichis the effect of them would never 
ensue. 

Such sophistry as this may, perhaps, puzzle, and engender doubts; but 
never can cither enlighten or convince the judgment. At best it only places 
at a greater distance the difficulty it is not able to remove, and thus obliges 
us, in pursuing the discussion, to ascend one link higher in the chain of 


causes. 

Africans, it is said, derive from nature a predisposition to blackness---«a 
capability of being turned black by the agency of air, heat, and light----True, 
and this predisposition constitutes between them and Europeans a distinc-+ 
*ien as radical as the colour itself would do were it origmally present. 
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Africans, it is added, would not become black if they were not exposed to 
the action of the foregoing external causes—heat, light, air, and a few others. 
True, we again reply, because it is essential to the completion of their con- 
stitution—to the perfect evolution of their physical character, that they 
should sustain the action of these causes.---Without being thus exposed they 
could never become inhabitants of earth, and could not, therefore, fulfil the 
end of their creation. 

Let us extend a little further the principle here advanced, and mark the 
absurdities into which it will lead us. Negroes, it is suid, are not natwral/y 
black; because blackness does not form the complexion of their new born 
infants. Neither, then, are Europeans naturally fair---they too have only a pre- 
disPOSition to fairness---and this for the same reason which is urged in the 
case of Africans, viz. because the infants of Europeans do not bring into the 
world with them the lily and the carnation blended in their complexion---- 
because these delicate tints are afterwards acquired by them, through the 
instrumentality of external causes. It isa tuth which must be familiar to 
every one, that the infants of Europeans, when newly born, are almost as re- 
mote from their parental fairness of complexion, as the infants of Africans 
are from their hereditary blackness. The native complexionof each race 
remains a desideratum to be supplied after birth. In repairing this difici- 
ency, it would seem that nature has to perform for each a task very nearly 
equal in difficulty----she labours but little less in bleaching the skin of the 
European infant, than she does in painting the African black. It must be 
acknowledged that she performs the two tasks with different instruments, 
and by different processes. For the completion of the European complex- 
ion the skin of the infant has to be freed from a superfluous matter which ob- 
structs its transparency, and sullies its fairness; and this purpose nature 
effects through the agency of the cutaneous absorbents. Whereas in com- 
pleting the African complexion, the skin of the infant, on the other hand, has 
to receive a portion of matter which is yet wanting----it has to be impregnat- 
ed with a black pigment calculated to imprint on it its destined colour---- 
a work which is accomplished by the process of secretion. These we regard 
as essential distinctions, implanted in the constitution by Nature herself, 
which, in our estimation, bid a secure defiance to all the causes which our 
learned author has arrayed against them. 

It was our intention to have embodied within a single article all we had 
to offer on the present subject. On a distant survey of the ground of contro- 
versy such limits appeared amply sufficient for our purpose. But on a near- 
er approach, the field was discovered to be unexpectedly extensive, and we 
have already taken a wider range than comports, perhaps, with the patience 
‘of our readers. We shall, therefore, indulge ourselyes no farther on the pre- 
sent occasion, than merely to add a few remarks in illustration of a particu- 
lar point, which, though unnoticed, as we believe, by precéding writers, is 
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notwithstanding, in our view, important to the subject which we have had 
under consideration. Ona future occasion, should we find leisure to pur- 
sue the inquiry, we will, endeavour to lay open certain philosophical, but, 
more particularly the physiological, errors contained in Dr. Smith’s essay on 
the human complexion and figure. 

The Negroes inhabiting the western coast of Africa, the most intempe- 
rate section of the globe that human enterprise has hitherto explored, are an 
active and vigorous, many of them a talland portly race of men. In point of 
stature, strength, and vigour of constitution, they are on a level with most 
of the nations of Europe. Nor are they at all inferior either in the degree of 
health they enjoy, or the longevity to which they usually attain. Hence we 
have the sanction of Nature in asserting that the climate they inhabit is in all 
respects perfectly congenial to their constitution. Fora climate not thus 
accommodated to the susceptibilities and physical character of its inhabi- 
tants, can never contribute to produce or perpetuate in them excellence 
either of body or of mind. On the contrary, it will necessarily entail a strik- 
ing and permanent degeneracy of both. 

But, says our learned author, the Negroes of western Africa were once 
a people of a fair complexion, and have contracted their present colour from 
the intemperature of their climate, and their modes of life. A torrid sun, a 
vitiated atmosphere, savage manners, and a mode of living brutalized by 
filth, have imprinted on their skin the dye of the raven. 

How, we ask, could these people undergo such an entire metamorphosis 
of complexion, and still preserve their health, their strength, and their sta- 
ture unimpaired?—still retain a constitution sufficiently firm and elastic to 
sustain, in many instances, for a century, the fatigues and hardships of a la- 
borious life? 

Do we, at the present period, know of any nation or colony, actually suf- 
fering, or that within the memory of history has suffered, a remarkable 
change of complexion from fair to dark, without, at the same time, experi- 
encing a corresponding change in stature, as well as in the strength and ac- 
tivity of the system? Is there on record or now extant a single instance, where 
a striking degeneracy of complexion has been produced by the agency of 
elimate, unaccompanied by a similar degeneracy of corporeal powers? We 
fearlessly assert that, in the whole history of mankind, no such example as 
this is to be found. 

In every instance where the nations of Europe have attempted to plant 
colonies in torrid climates, the less of strength and stature, among the colo- 
nists, has proceeded pari passu with their loss of complexion, Hence the de- 
scendants of the third, fourth, and subsequent generatioas, have been as re- 
markable for feeble frames as for dark skins. Their, whole systems exhibit- 
ing manifest marks of a physical degeneracy, have borne testimony to the de- 
leterious and powerful agents by which they have heen assailed. The same 
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thing is even true, with regard to the stationary inhabitants of the same coun- 
try, where a difference of climate has Communicated different shades to the 
complexion. “Those districts where the heavens are most intemperate, arid 
where the deepest dye is consequently imprinted on the skin, are peopled by 
the weakest and most diminutive inhabitants. Thus in France, Spain, Ara- 
bia, and China, the people of the.southern provinces, who have darker com- 
plexions than those of the northern, are also inferior in stature and strength. 
So certainly does‘a striking degeneracy of complexion imply a degeneracy of 
the whole system, and so fundamentally hostile is a burning climate to the 
constitution and corporeal excellence of the whites. 

How, then, could a fair and portly people, emigrating to the west of 
Africa, and being reduced at first by the malignity of the climate to a sta- 
ture and condition of strength greatly below the standard they had brought 
along with them;--how, we say, could sucha people assume a retrograde 
movement, and, under the influence of the same climate, return to their pri- 
mitive size, activity, and vigor? Would not the same malign inflttence of the 
elements which had contracted their dimensions and robbed them of their 
strength, fix them permanently in the state of physical degradation towhich it 
had reduced them? Would it ever suffer them, while subject to its impres- 
sions, to reascend to the same point in the scale of corporeal magnitude and 
vigor, from which it had originally depressed them? 

According to a law of: living matter to which we have already adverted, 
the degeneracy in question has its limits---at a certain point its progress is 
arrested---it becomes stationary, and cannot procted ad infinitum---cannot 
effect the annihilation of the race. But we know of no law by which: its 
movement can be rendered. retrograde, unless by am abandonment of the cli- 
mate which produced it. 

In reply to this, it may, perhaps, be said, that as the morbific powers of 
climate become less and less operative on each succeeding generation, their 
dominicn will, at lenth, so completely expire, and their influence becomie so 
utterly extinct that the human frame, while still exposed to theiraction, will 
be suffered to regain its primitive size, and the system to recover its antece- 
dent vigor.---But, on this plea, the complexion should also ‘return io. its pri- 
mitive fairness. For the causes, appertainmg to climate, which darken the 
skin lose their influence in. time; as well as those that lessen and debilitate 
the body. ' 

These are considerations which, in our view, amount to insuperable objec- 
tions against the hypothesis maintained by Dr. Smith. If the Negroes ofthe 
west of Africa be nothing but white men converted into what they now ire, 
by a burning climate, and a savage mode of Alife, they must have passed 
through the following mutations.---Lofty and vigorous in their persons at first’ 
---smull und debilitated: afterwards---now lofty ‘and vigorous again-.-they must 
have been weakened and strengthened, dimimished-and enlarged in their 
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frames, beneath, and by the influence of, the same unfriendly causes.---To 
admit the occurrence of such changes, from such sources, is a concession 
which religion does not exact, and which our reason imperatively forbids. 
(To be continued ) 
ere C. 
THE CORSAIR, A TALE, BY LORD BYRON. 


As there is and perhaps ought to be a fashion in every thing, 
not excepting even the sabbathly employment of going to church 
—for we once heard avery learned and sagacious divine express 
his apprehension that more persons came to hear his sermons 
as disciples of fashion than as converts to piety; and that should 
any thing become more fashionable, as a Sunday amusement, than 
an attendance on public worship, he might yet be obliged to 
preach to empty pews—-therefore, it will—But as this sentence, 
which is not yet more than half finished, has already become un- 
reasonably long and intricate, and if thus continued, maze within 
maze, and member within member, will never he understood, 
we are persuaded that for the sake of perspicuity, and of lop- 
ping a few links from the cumbersome chain of conditions on 
which the future consequence is to depend, we hai better re- 
trace our steps, and begin, as a full bred latinist would express 
himself, de novo—We repeat, then, that, 

As there is and perhaps ought to be a fashion in every thing, 
it will probably be expected of us, by our fair readers more es- 
pecially, that we should say something to them occasionally on 
the varying topic of fashionable literature. It being our wish, 
and we have no great objection to add, our duty also, to conform to 
public humour, so far as may be consistent with rectitude of 
principle, we say to this requisition under which our fortune has 
placed us, promptly and cheerfully with all our heart. Although it 
has not been the entire business of our life to ‘bow and smile 
obsequious te the crowd,” and we feel that we shall acquit our- 
selves but awkwardly at the shrine of fashion, we will, noiwith- 
standing, with all the good nature imaginable, do the very best 
we can. However ungracefully we may perform our part, we 
shall not, in imitation of some of our well bred fair ones, when so- 
licited to oblige a few friends by a tune on the piano, require 


any coaxing to make the experiment. 
VOL. Iv. £ 
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We would inform our readers, then, that the most fashion- 
able writer now in England—and the fashion there is always 
sure to become the fashion here—is lord Byron—poor Scott, we 
understand, is going out of fashion, a “solemn warning,’ to all 
who write for present popularity—and, that of this most fashion- 
able poet, the most fashionable production—because it is the 
last—is his poem entitled “ The Corsair’’—Mercy on us, what 
an amateur in robbing and throat-cutting this young nobleman 
must be! In his “ Bride of Abydos” he iately gave us the history 
of a pirate by stealth, and he now introduces to usa pirate by 
profession! May Apollo and the Nine forbid, that he should ever 





dream of finishing the climax by becoming a pirate, in propria 
fersona; for then must he be either hanged, shot, or transported 
to Botany Bay; in either of which extremities, what would be- 
come of the rhyme-lovers and rhyme-readers in Great Britain 
and America? Well, no matter what—the Corsair is the rage, 
and we are bound in courtesy to the admiration of the million to 
treat it accordingly. 

As lord Byron, however, does not appear to us to have made 
a very scrious matter of.composing this poem, we perceive no 
cogent reason why we should be extremely serious in reviewing 
it. If we are not mistaken, his lordship sometimes writes poetry 
from motives not very dissimilar to those under which we read 
it—-frour fiasser le temps—for mere amusement. We will not 
aver that amusement was his only object in writing the Corsair; 
but confident we are, that it could not have been instruction. 
Perhaps it was the more popular purpose, ad cafiéandum vul- 
gus—or possibly the more profitable one, ad cafitandum aurum 
But be it what it may, these things, if properly considered, are 
nothing to us. Our business is with his lordsbip’s performance, 
not his purpose. To his performance then, let us turn. 

First of the story or plot of the poem. On this it wouldbe a 
consumption of time and of language to dwell. It is as trite as a 
thrice repeated tale, as hackneyed as a half-worn fiddle string, 
and no less wnmeaning than that is unmusical. We perceive init 
nothing materially different from that of the thousand Moorish 
and Turkish tales and romances, which have been alternately the 
terror and delight of footmen, and chambermaids, and boardine- 
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school misses, ef aliorum ejusdem pecoris, for the last half dozen— 
more or less—of centuries —A knight or a hero is taken prisoner, 
loaded with chains, thrown into a dungeon, and doomed to die. By 
some accident or stratagem a fair lady sees him, falls violently 
in love with him at a single coup: d’eil, and attempts his rescue. 
If she fail, the fate of the two lovers varies according to the fancy 
of the writer. If she succeed, the knight or hero marries or for- 
sakes her, according to his own fancy. Such is the case with 
the lovers of Byron. In our estimation, too, Conrad treats his 
mistress and deliverer, the beauteous Gulnare, very uncayalier- 
ly, not to say very shabbily. 

Incident in the story there is none—at least whatever does 
fall under that denomination is destitute of all interest. A vessel, 
indeed, arrives in Pirate’s bay, which gives rise toa hearty shak- 
ing of hands, between a score or two of jolly tars, and the usual 
interchange of tender greetings between a few sailors and their 
Jasses. But, when there existed neither embargo, war, nor block- 
ade to prevent it—and we hope these good old times will soon re- 
turn—the same thing occurred daily in the port of Philadelphia. 
To us, therefore, the event wants novelty. By way of patching 
up another incident, my lady Gulnare is made to visit Conrad in 
prison. But this is an event so common and necessary, under the 
then existing circumstances, that every reader is prepared to 
expect it. Nor does the interview which ensues give rise to 
any thing sufficiently pathetic, novel or striking to impart tothis 
incident the slightest degree of interest. As far, therefore, as 
the engagingness of the story is concerned, the poem might as 
well be destitute of incident altogether. 

Now for character. As to poor Medora and Gulnare, were 
all females like them, the line of the poet would be ‘emphati- 


cally true, 








“‘ Most women have no character at all,” 


for unquestionably these two damsels have none. One of them, 
indeed, is susceptible of love, and the other of hate and revenge. 
So, we suspect, are all females, accordingly as they are kindly 
or unkindly treated. | 
Conrad, it is true, has character: but, tout ensemdle, itis a 
character of lord Byron’s own making. Nature has never form- 
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ed its prototpye; nor will she, as we are inclined to believe, be 
likely, in a short time, to imitate very closely his lordship’s ex- 
ample. It isas mere a thing of imagination, but not so well sup- 
ported, as Milton’s Sin, or Shakspeare’s Caliban. It bears, 
moreover, in several points, too close a resemblance to Charles 
de Moore and Bertram Risingham, to claim the merit of origi- 
nality. 

In the course of the poem there are many lines unpardon- 
ably faulty—-prosaic in diction, defective in harmony, and both 
careless and affected in the turn of expression. Take, for exam- 
ple, the following: 


And unto ears as rugged seem’d a song. 
His mind seem'd nourished by that abstinence. 


Hoarse o’er the side the rustling cable rings. 


What is there in a cable to render it capable of ringing? Surely 
nothing—The word “rings” is adopted for no other purpose 
than to chime with the word “swings” which closes the follow- 


ing line. 
They doubtless boldly did—but who are safe? 


Boldly did! an expression on a perfect level with “ quiz it,” “ hit 
him down,” &c. and appropriate only in a technical description 
ofa boxing match. A school-boy ought to be disgraced for ad- 
mitting it into his theme. 


To tell us when the hour of stay’s expired, &c. 


Out of the whole poem, which consists of less than eighteen 
hundred lines, at least one hundred—we believe many more—of 
this tame, inelegant character might be easily selected. There 
is, moreover, we think, in very many parts of the poem, greater 
and more frequent transpositions of language than comports 
with ease of expression or the utmost latitude of the Jicentia 
froetica. But we are weary of fault finding. Besides, we have 
bestowed, perhaps, on the Corsair an amount of censure but lit- 
tle short of its merited share. Taking it with all its faults and 
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imperfections, we consider it, notwithstanding, as decidedly su- 
perior to the Bride of Abydos. 

Justice now requires that we select from this poem and pre- 
sent to our readers some of its beauties: for beauties, we must 
acknowledge, it contains, which would not have dishonoured 
the Muse of the first poet of England, during the Augustine age 
of Anne. 

T he beauties of the Corsair consist principally in the spright- 
liness, force and perspicuity of the narrative, the characteristic 
suitableness of the sentiments, the vigour of description, the 
energy of expression, and the tender pathos which, in a few of 
its passages, breathes with an influence which nothing »uia 
breast of adamant can resist. Without being very scrupulously 
nice in our selection, or averring that the parts which we have 
chosen are superior in beauty to many which we leave unnotic- 
ed, we shall proceed to extract, for the amusement of our read- 
ers, several passages which have afforded to ourselves no ordi- 
nary delight. 

The introductory paragraph of the poem is excellent. It ex- 
hibits a picture forcible and exquisitely correct of the bold, un- 
conquerable spirit, the wild, unsettled disposition, the hardihood 
of soul, the disregard of danger and death, the entire freedom 
from care, yet, in relation to his comrades, the tenderness and 
sincerity of heart, which mark the character of the law-contemn- 
ing rover. 


** O’ER the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire and behold our home! 

These are our realms, no limits to their sway— 
Our flag ‘the sceptre all who meet obey. 

Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 


From toil to rest, and joy in every change. 

Oh, who can tell? not thou, luxurious slave! 

Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave; 
Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease! 

Whom slumber soothes not—pleasure cannot please— 
Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried, 
And dane’d in triumph o’er the waters wide, 
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The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play, at 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way? 
That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 
And turn what some deem danger to delight; 
That seeks what eravens shun with more than zeal, 
And where the feebler faint—can only feel— 
Feel—to the rising bosom’s inmost core, 

Its hope awaken and its spirit soar? 

No dread of death—if with us die our foes— 

Save that it seems even duller than repose: 

Come when it will—we snatch the life of life— 
When lost—what recks it—by disease or strife: 
Let him who crawls enamoured of decay, 

Cling to his couch, and sicken years away; 

Heave his thick breath, and shake his palsied head; 
Ours—the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed. 
While gasp by gasp he falters forth liis soul, 

Ours with one pang~-one bound—escapes control. 
His corse may boast its urn and narrow cave, 

And they who loath’d his life may gild his grave: 
Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 
When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. 
For us, even banquets fond regret supply 

Tn the red cup that crowns our memory; 

And the brief epitaph in danger’s day, 

When those who win at length divide the prey, 
And ery, Remembranee saddening o’er each brow, 
How had the brave who fell exulted now!”’ 


The description of one of the Corsair’s own vesscis entering 
the harbour of the Pirate’s Isle, is beautiful: 


© A sail!—a sail!”—a promised prize to Hope! 
Her nation—flag—how speaks the telescope? 

No prize, alas!—but yet a welcome sail: 

The blood-red signal glitters in the gale, 

Yes—she is ours—a home returning bark— 

Blow fair, thou breeze!—she anchors ere the dark. 
Already doubled is the cape—our bay 

Receives that prow which proudly spurns the spray; 
How gloriously her gallant course she goes! 

Her white wings fiying--never from her foes. 

She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife—- 

Who would not brave the battle-fire—the wreck— 
‘To moye the monarch of her peopled deck? 
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Some traits of Conrad (the rover’s) character aresjvell por- 
trayed—the delicacy, sincerity, and immutability of hig#love int- 


mitably so, in the following lines: 





7. 
* 
Yet was not Conrad thus by Nature sent ' 
- To'lead-the guilty—guili’s worst instrument-— 

His soul was changed—before his deeds had driven 
Him, forth to war with man and forfeit heaven. 
Warp’d by the world in Disappointment’s school, 

fn words too wise—-in conduct there a fool--- 

Too firm to yield-—and far too proud to stoop-- 
Doom’d by his very virtues for a dupe, 

Ile curs’d those virtues as the cause of ill, 

And not thie. traitors who betrayed him still; 

Nor deem that gifts bestowed on better men 

Had left him joy, and means to give again. 
Fear’d-shunn’d-belied—ere youth had lost her forge, 
He hated man too much to feel remorse— 

And thought the voice of wrath a sacred call, 

‘To pay the injuries of some on ail. 

He knew himself a villain——but he deem’d 

The rest no better than the thing he seem’d; 

And scorn’d the best as hypocrites who hid 

Those deeds the bolder spirit plainly did. 

He knew himself detested, but he knew 

The hearts that leath’d him crouch’d and dreaded toe. 
Lone, wild, and strange, he stood alike exempt 
From all affection and from all contempt: 

His name could sadden, and his acts surprize; 

But they that fear’d him dared not to despise: 

Man spurns the worm, but pauses ere he wake 

The slumbering venom of the folded s:ake. 

None are all evil—elinging round his heart, 

One softer feeling would not yet depart; 

Oft could he sneer at- others as beguil’d 

By passions worthy of a fool or child— 

Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he strove, 

And even in him it asks the name of Love! 

Yes, it was love—unchangeable—unchanged-- 

Felt but for one from whom he never ranged; 
Though fairest captives daily met his eye, 

He shunn’d, nor sought, but coldly pass’d them by; 


Though many a beauty droop’d in prison’d bower, 
None ever sooth’d his most anguarded hour. 
Yes—it was Love—if thougtrts of tenderness, 
Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by distress, 
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Unmovd by absence, firm in every clime, 

And yet—Oh more than all!—untired by time— 
Which nor defeated hope, nor baffled wile, 

Could render sullen were she ne’er to smile, 

Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 

On her one murmur of his disecontent— 

Which still would meet with joy, with calmness part, 
Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart; 
Which nought remov’d—nor menaced to remove-—— 
If there be love in mortals—this was love! 


Nothing can exceed the picture which the poet has given oi 
the tender affection, the empassioned fondness, and the unshak- 
en fidelity of Medora towards her lover: 
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“6 My own Medora—sure thy song is sad’’— 


“¢ Ta Conrad’s absence wouldst thou have it glad? 
Without thine ear to listen to my lay, 

Still must my song my thoughts, my soul betray: 
Still must each aecent to my bosom suit, 

My heart unhush’d—although my lips were mute! 
Oh! many a night on this lone couch reclin’d, 

My dreaming fear with storms hath wing’d the wind, 
And deem’d the breath that faintly fann’d thy sail— 
The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale; 

Though soft—it seem’d the low prophetic dirge, 
That mourn’d thee floating on the savage surge: 
Still would I rise—to rouse the beacon fire, 

Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire; 

And many a restless hour outwatch’d each star, 
And morning came—and still thoa wert afar. 

Oh! how the chill blast on my bosom blew, 

And day broke dreary on my troubled view, 

And still I gazed and gazed—and not a prow 

Was granted to my tears—my truth—my vow! 

At length—’twas noon—I hail’d and blest the mast 
That met my sight—it near’d—Alas! it past! 
Another came---Oh God! ’twas thine at last! 

Would that those days were over! wilt thou ne’er, 
My Conrad! learn the joys of peace to share? 

Sure thou hast more than wealth—and many a home 
As bright as this invites us not to roam: 

Thou know’st it is not peril that I fear, 


f only tremble when thou art not here; 
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Then not for mine—but that far ‘dearer ie,” 

Which flies from love and languishes for eae 
} vp? te as *d 

How strange that heart, to me so tender stil,” 


CF Should war with nature and its better. will” — 

ia The sudden conversion of Conrad feotit the Dervise to the 
- warrior is well described: : 

Rs Beep! 


Up rose the Dervise with that burst of light, 

Nor less his change‘of form appall’d the sight: 

Up rose that Dervise—not in saintly garb, 

But like a warrior bounding from his barb, 

Dash’d his high cap, and tore his robe away— 
Shone his mail’d breast, and flash’d his sabre’s ray! 
His close but glittering casque, and sable plume, 
More glittering eye, and black brow’s sabler gloom, 
Glared on the Moslem’s eyes some Afrit sprite, 
Whose demon death-blow left no hope for fight. 
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‘ The desperate resistance of Conrad’s little band, when sur 
rounded and pressed by sy Sto fumbers, is portrayed by the 
hand ofa master: | 


Conrad beheld the danger——he beheld 

His followers faint by freshening foes repelled: 

“ One effort—one—to break the circling host!” — 
They form—unite—charge—waver—all is lost' 
Within a narrower ring compress’d, beset, 
Hopeless, not heartless, strive and struggle yet— 
Ah! now they fight in firmest file no more, 
Hemm’d in—cut off——cleft down—and trampled o’er; 
But each strikes singly, silently, and home, 

And sinks outwearied rather than o’ercome, 

His last faint quittance rendering with his breath, 
Till the blade glimmers in the grasp of death! 


Conrad impiously exposing himself at the grating of his pri. 
son window, and courting the stroke of the “ quick cross light- 
ning,” is so forcibly desctibed, as to present to the mind an 
smage of horror, which almost chills and curdles the blood: 


Loud sting thé wind above—and, doubly loud. 
Shook o’er his-turret cell the thunder-cloud; 
And flash’d th@ lightning by the latticed bar, 
To him moré geniafthan the midnight str: 
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Close to the glimmering grate he dragg’d his chain, 
And hoped ¢fiat peril might not prove in vain. 

He raised his iron hand to heaven, and prayed 
One pitying flash to mar the form it made: 

His steel and impious prayer attract alike— | 

The storm roll’d onward and disdain’d to strike; 
Its peal waxed fainter-—ceased—he felt alone, 

As if some faithless friend had spurn’d his groan! 


The horror which Conrad felt on seeing the brow of the 
beauteous Gulnare stained with’ the blood of Seyd, which she 
had shed with her own hand, is depicted in strong lines and 


glowing colours: 


He had seen battle—he had brooded lone 

O’er promised pangs to sentenced guilt foreshown— 
He had been tempted—chastened—and the chain 
Yet on his arms might ever there remain— 

But ne’er from strife—captivity—remorse— 

From all his feelings in their inmost force— 

So thrill’d—so shuddered every creeping vein 

As now they froze before that purple stain. 

That spot of blood, that light but guilty streak, 
Had banish’d all the beauty from her cheek! 

Blood he had viewed—could view unmoved—but then 
It flow’d in combat, or was shed by men! 


The following picture of Gulnare in distress, in consequence 
ofthe coldnes and aversion of Conrad, is natural and moving: 


She watch’d his features till she could not bear 
Their freezing aspect and averted air, 

And that strange fierceness foreign to her eye, 
Fell quench’d in tears, too late to shed or dry. 
She knelt beside him and his hand she prest, 
**'Thou may’st forgive though Alla’s self detest; 
But for that deed of darkness what wert thou? 
Reproach me—but not yet—Oh! spare me now! 
I am not what I seem—this fearful night 

My brain bewilder’d—do not madden quite! 

If Thad never loved—though less my guilt, 
Thou hadst not lived to—hate me—if thou wilt.” 


The description of Medora’s corpse, though somewhat la- 
boured, is, notwithstanding, fine—in certain parts exquisitely so 
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In life itself she was so still and fair, 

That death with gentler aspect withered there; 
And the cold flowers her colder hand contain’d, 

In that last grasp’as tenderly were strain’d 

As if she scarcely felt, but feign’d a sleep, 

And made it almost mockery yet to weep: 

The long dark lashes fringed her lids of snaow— 
And veil’d-thought shrinks from all that lurk’d below- 
Oh! o’er the eye Death most exerts his might, 

And hurls the spirit from her throne of light! 

Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 

But spares, as yet, the charm around her lips 
Yet—yet they seem as they forbore to smile, 

And wish’d repose—but only for a while; 

But the white shroud, and each extended tress, 
Long—fair—but spread in utter lifelessness, 
Which, late the sport of every summer wind, 
Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to bind; 
These—and the pale pure cheek, became the bier— 
But she is nothing—wherefore is he here? 


The last passage we shall extract is marked with no less ori- 
ginality of thought than elegance, force, and refinement of ima- 


sery; 


His heart was form’d for softness—warp’d to wrong— 
Betray’d too early, and beguil’d too long; 

Each feeling pure—as falls the dropping dew 

Within the. grot; like that had harden’d too;— 

Less clear, perchance, its earthly trials pass’d, 

But sunk, and chill’d, and petrified at last. 

Yet tempests wear, and lightning cleaves the rock; 
If such his heart, so shatter’d it the shock. 

There grew one flower beneath its rugged brow, 
Though dark the shade—it shelter’d,—saved till now! 
The thunder came—that bolt hath blasted both, 
The Granite’s firmness, and the Lily’s growth: 

The gentle plant hath left no leaf to tell 

Tts tale, but shrunk and wither’d where it fell, 

And of its cold protector, blacken round 


But shiver’d fragments on the barren ground! 


Such are our sentiments, expressed without disguise, in re- 
lation to the faults and merits of the Corsair. It is the business 
of the critic, no less than of the player, uninfluenced by prejudi- 
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ces, sinister views, or any thing that can darken the understand- 
ing or mislead the affections, to hold the mirror up to nature and 
to truth. Having endeavoured to-do this with honesty of inten- 
tion, our judgment is satisfied and our conscience at rest. 
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ON AMERICAN LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THOUGHTS OF A HERMIT ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS OF MORALS, 
POLITICS, AND LITERATURE. 


THE inferiority of the United States, to most of the countries 
in Europe, in literary productions, is a fact too manifest to be 
disputed. In Great Britain and Ireland, containing about six- 
teen millions of people, there are between five hundred and a thou- 
sand new books annually published; whilst here, with more than 
one-third of that population, the number of new publications in a 
year can scarcely be reckoned at twenty. Although on a com- 
parison with other European countries, the difference may be con- 
siderably less, it is still, with few exceptions, very great. 

Is this difference owing to the inferiority of our natural genius, 
as some have alleged, or to causes that are temporary and acci- 
dental? Does so very scanty a product indicate the poorness of 
the soil, or merely its negligent and unskilful culture? 

These questions, so humiliating to our pride, have been dif- 
ferently answered on the different sides of the Atlantic. The 
Europeans, and among them names of high authority, maintain- 
ing that we are an inferior work of nature; whilst the Americans 
claim an equal place in the scale of rational being. But it is 
surely due to ourselves and to truth to give this controversy a full 
and fair discussion; and either expose the false pretensions of our 


adversaries, or honestly surrender our own. 

It will scarcely be denied, that if we examine the individuals 
of the two continents, with a view to compare their senses and 
their bodily powers, no difference can be observed. The for- 
mer are possessed in as great perfection here as in Europe: they 
are as acute, as delicate, as lasting; and as capable of intense ac- 
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tion., We perceive also the same vigour of body, the same 
strength, the same agility. Perhaps, from the greater difficulty 
of procuring subsistence in Europe, and the greater liability to 
confinement and restraint in sedentary occupations, these quali- 
ties are enjoyed in a superior degree by the Americans. The 
same remark may be applied to the symmetry of their forms and 
features. Now, if we suppose, with some philosophers, that the 
operations of the mind are but the workings of matter in its most 
subtle form, it would not be irrational to infer, that where, ona 
comparison of different subjects, the grosser parts of the material 
man appeared to be the same; or if different, superior, there 
would be the same relative equality or superiority, in those finer 
parts which constitute the mind. Judging by this rule, we must 
believe that our intellects are at least as flexible, as alert, and as 
susceptible of vigorous. and continued action, as those of Euro- 
peans. 

But it will be said that all this is mere hypothesis; and that 
minds, as well as bodies, can be best compared by comparing 
their respective productions. These, it must be admitted, do af- 
ford the most certain criterion: and if the difference is shown to 
exist, and cannot be accounted for from the particular circum- 
stances of our present situation, then we must confess that the 
alleged inferiority of genius will have the best proof of which the 
subject is susceptible; and one which ought to prevail against 
the beforementioned hypothesis. But if, on the other hand, all 
the inferiority in literature that is proved, can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, by resorting to moral causes alone, then indeed, may we, 
the natives of the New World, with propriety insist on the argu- 
ment from analogy; and confidently ask our haughty adversaries 
for some further proof, that nature, who has been so bountiful to 
us in the formation of our bodies, should have been niggardly to 
us in the structure of our minds. If none can be given, the ques- 
tion ought to be considered as settled; and they who should still 
profess to doubt, would have as little claim to philosophy as to 
liberality. | 

One of the most obvious causes of the present humble state of 
our literature, is the small number of persons among us whose 
minds haye been disciplined by academical instruction. There 
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are about tenor twelve colleges in the United States, which: pro- 
fess to teach the dead languages, and the principles of science. 
The whole number of students in our seminaries of the first class, 
seldom exceeds five or six hundred: whereas, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, at the two English universities, the four in Scotland, and 
the one in Dublin, according to the accounts of recent travellers, 
the number of students can be little; ifat all, short of ten thousand. 
Here then, we percieve that’ the United Kingdom contains nearly 
twenty times the number of persons whose minds have had that 
training which experience shows to be, if not indispensable, at 
least the most favourable, to the formation of an author. 

Nor are the superior advantages enjoyed by their students, 
inconsiderable. The same narrowness of private income which 
limits the benefits of a college education to a small portion of the 
community with us, also abridges the term of their studies. Few 
of our young men spend more than two or three years at college; 
whilst in Europe they often remain six or seven years at the uni- 
versity. When there too, they have the benefit of libraries and 
museums, and all the apparatus which can impart knowledge 
through the senses; which costly appendages the slender funds of 
our institutions do not permit. There must also be a great infe- 
riority on the part of our professors. The same attainments; the 
same course of preparation and study, which would qualify a man 
to bea college professor, fit him for becoming a lawyer, physician, 
statesman, or divine. But the small number of persons in this 
country, thus qualified, is not more than sufficient to fill the learn- 
ed professions; and these will generally be preferred to profes- 
sorships because they are more lucrative; they give more influ- 
ence in society; and their duties are less irksome. Our profes- 
sors, accordingly, seldom possess the highest order of talents; and 
we are fain to put up with such as we can get. Many of them 
are foreigners, who would in vain seek similar employment in 
the countries from whence they came. In Europe, however, the 
Jarge redundancy of men of learning and science, which remains 
after supplying an adequate number of practitioners of law and 
physic, of statesmen and divines, makes it easy to procure able 


professors in every department of literature; more especially as 
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they are, by the gradual accumulation of public and private boun- 
ty, most liberally rewarded. 

The reason assigned why we are so imperfectly supplied with 
academical teachers, suggests another important consideration in 
our defence. Inasmuch as the great body of cultivated intellect in 
the community is engrossed by the liberal professions, there is no 
such thing among us asaseparate class.of authors. It is from the 


redundancy of educated men that this class is naturally formed. 


When learning and science have aided in protecting the health of 
the community; in defending and distributing its property; in su- 
perintending its morals and religion; in framing and admuinister- 
ing its laws: when they have discharged these active duties, then, 
and not before, they find leisure to amuse and instruct through 
the medium of books. With us, these important duties absorb 
all the improved talents of the country, of course there are none 
among us, as in Europe, who practise writing as a trade; and but 
few who can find leisure to write, or even to qualify themselves 
for writing. 

Perhaps, however, it will be said, that the circumstances I 
have mentioned merely account for our inferiority in classical and 
scientific learning; but that the powers of creative genius might 
still display themselves; and that in works of. imagination our in- 
feriority is, to the full, as great as in works of learning and science. 

To this we answer, that all those who, within the last century, 
have distinguished themselves in Europe as poets, or as authors 
of works of imagination, have been indebted to the universities for 
their education. There is, indeed, at this time, little room for ori- 
ginal genius to exert itself in poetry, without deriving great assis- 
tance from reading and from science; since the whole stock of na- 
tural images have been long ago occupied and appropriated by pre- 
ceding writers. Those who now seek reputation as poets may yet, 
indeed, acquire the praise of elegant correctness; they may avoid 
those blemishes and defects into which the rude taste of their 
predecessors have betrayed them: They may, moreover, convey 
a great deal of instruction and good sense in very musical lines. 
But all this requires and implies a course of severe and patient 
study. Poetrv of this sort is the child of art rather than-of natu- 
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ral genius; and this-art, and the labour and leisure necessary to 
mature it; our busy occupations will not permit us to bestow. . 

In fact, nearly all those who have obtained distinction in Great 
Britain as writers of poetry, or in any of the departments of polite 
literature, have been authors by profession. They have followed 
writing as a business; sometimes to purchase a name; but often, 








most often, to earn a livelihood. The connexion between poets 
and poverty has grown into a proverb; and it will generally be 
found that their poverty has made them poets, rather than that their 
poetry has made them poor. This most powerful stimulus does 
not yet exist among us; and it is happy for us in every respect, 
but in that of our literary reputation, that it will not exist for ages. 

Yet in those lighter effusions which are produced on a sudden, 
and require a single effort of thought, such as sonnets, epigrams, 
and the like, as much originality and vigour of mind is perceived 
as in similar productions from the other side of the Atlantic; or 
if a difference is perceptible, it isto be ascribed to the inferior 
taste which less disciplined minds may be expected to have. 

If the best modern poetry, then, is invariably the effect of dili- 
gence and labour, and a singleness of pursuit, there seems to be 
no reason for discriminating between our poetical productions and 
those of learning and science, in making a comparison between 
the writers on the opposite sides of the Atlantic; more especially, 
as the less the labour and art required in any particular species 
of poetry, the less is our inferiority; and in those smaller produc- 
tions, which are elicited at a single heat of the mind, and which 
owe most to genius and least to art, little or no difference can be 
perceived. 

t is, indeed, only by laborious study and jong cortinued excr- 
cise that genius is matured and literary excellence is attained. 
This truth is strongly exemplified in the case of Dr. Johnson, the 
most conspicuous personage among the writers of his day. » If we 
compare his earlier with his later productions, we shall perceive 
the extent of his improvement, as well as the gradual steps by 


which it advanced: take, for example, his first attempts at biogra- 
phy, published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and compare them 
with “ the Lives of the Poets,” we can scarcely persuxde our- 
selves they have proceeded from the same pen. Like dowlas 
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and cambric, they are both indeed, of the same useful materials; 
but how widely different in thé texture. 

We have also a native example of the improvement effect- 
ed by exercise in Marshall’s life of Washington. Perhaps 
there is no book in which there is a greater difference in 
the different parts. Whilst the first volumes very generally 
disappointed expectation, the last has never yet received the 
praise to which it is fairly entitled. Though it is manifestly a de- 
fence of that political party to which Mr. Marshall belongs, and 
was probably so intended by him; yet he has called.to his aid a 
great deal of good sense; much ingenious argument, and ne ordi- 
nary knowledge of human nature. His style too, is all the while 
acquiring elegance, and improving still more in life and spirit. 
The subject of the first volumes is, without doubt, less fitted to 
display the higher powers of an author; but where it could not be 
embellished, it might have been abridged. Livy had no better 
materials for the first books of his history, and yet how entertain- 
ing is every part of his immortal work! 3 

In considering “ the life of Washington” as a specimen of 
literary talents in America, a caution must be used which is also 
applicable to almost allour native productions, we must regard 
not so much what the writer is,as what, from the intrinsic evidence 
of the work itself, it appears he might have been. The fact is, 
that with the advantage of merely a private, and but.an ordinary, 
education, he had passed the best years of his life industriously 
engaged in the duties of a profession, which, however it may 


have improved his powers of discrimination and logical deduction, 


had left him little leisure to acquire that various knowledge which 
are indispensable to the accomplished historian; and that refined 
polish of style, which the delicacy of modern taste requires in 
every writer. Those great masters of historical sagacity and 
ehaste elegance, the Greek and Roman historians, were turned 
ever day and night, and studied for twenty years, before Hume, or 
Robertson, or Gibbon, ventured upon their respective histories; 
but probably those fine models were not known by our American 
annalist, except through the medium of translations; and many of 
them not even in this less perfect and less impressive form. To 


make the comparison fair, as it regards this subject, we should 
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ask, how they would have written under his disadvantages: or how 
he would have written had he enjoyed the benefits of their study 
and education. But the writers.themselves have furnished us 
with some data for answering these questions. They have occa- 
sionally tried their powers _in.clearing up some important fact, in- 
volved in doubt and obscurity;;and have endeavoured, by the 
mere force of analogical reasoning, to demonstrate the truth of 
some one of the conflicting opinions. Let any of these attempts 
be compared with the similar attempts of Mr. Marshail, as with 
his argument in the case of Jonathan Robbins, and in precision, 
discrimination, orderly arrangement—in short, in every part of that 
rare faculty of connecting a long series of undisputed propositions, 
in a chain, by which the mind is unresistingly conducted to the 
most recondite and seemingly inaccessible truths, he will be found 
as superior to them as they are to him in the general character of 
historians. 

We have also a striking example of what native genius, im- 
proved by ardent study, can do, in the instance of the late John 
Thompson, of Virginia, who, at an age when men are chiefly en- 
gaged in acquiring ideas, rather than endeavouring to impart 
them, attained a pure and copious eloquence of style, and a facili- 
ty of prose composition, to which no English writer, not even 
Chatterton, affords a parallel. The “ letters of Curtius” have 
indeed, little to recommend them but the beauty of diction; but 
it is surely no mean praise to do that well, of which all are ambi- 
tious, and which no other has ever accomplished, without the ad- 
vantages of longer study and experience. 

Another reason why there are few original publications among 
us may be found in our former colonial dependence, and in the 
identity of our language and manners with those of Great Britain. 
When we were humble colonies of that nation, it was natural that 
we should look up to it with sentiments of reverence and admi- 
ration. Power never fails to impart an additional lustre on all 
which it possesses. The wit and talents of princes have often re- 
ceived unmerited praise, not only from their parasites, but alse 
from those who have been unconsciously dazzled by the illusive 
splendour of rank. The high ideas which the American colo- 
nists entertained of every thing English were diligently cherished, 
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as well by the policy of the regal government as by the national 
vanity of the English merchants and adventurers who migrated 
hither. Opinions.thus firmly settled could not be easily changed. 
Though this habitual veneration for the English name is very 
much diminished, it is far from being extinguished. We still 
continue to adopt their fashions in dress, their customs and man- 
ners, and follow them through all their capricious changes. Pub- 
lic taste in that country being thus allowed to control the public 
taste in this, in so many particulars of ordinary occurrence, cannot 
fail to influence our opinions on the more important subjects of po- 
litics, religion, morals, and literature. 

Thus accustomed to require on every thing, the stamp of En- 
glish approbation, before we give it a general currency, our indi- 
genous productions are received with distrust, and have to fight 
their way through the prejudice against what is homebred, before 
they can hold the place they are entitled to occupy. Besides, the 
great number of new English productions which are imported, 
and which gratify the thirst for novelty in every branch of litera- 
ture, prove formidable rivals to the native writer. The number 
of the readers, and, consequently, of the purchasers of his book is 
diminished in the same degree that the foreign importation sup- 
plies the demand. Nor can he contend with them for the public 
favour upon equal terms; since the new works which are im- 
ported have already passed through their course of probation, be- 
fore a public, whose decisions we are accustomed to consider as 
infallible. These unpropitious circumstances must operate jto 
check the efforts of native genius, so far as they withhold its just 
quantum of profit and praise; and must be particularly dis- 
couraging to those who have once essayed the public favour in 
the character of authors. Whilst, therefore, they lessen the num- 
ber of indigenous productions, they have also a tendency to take 
away that improvement of individuals which exercise alone can 
Sve. 

Nor do we yet possess that favourable theatre for introducing 
the young author to the world which a large city affords. The 
reputation which a work of merit here creates, is not sounded 
and reverberated by a thousand echoes in the author’s ears. Itis 
doomed faintly to murmur in the cold and cautious praises of a 
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few half-doubting judges. To the mass of the people it is un- 
known. [But there is nothing like the clamorous applause of a 
nation, whether it be enjoyed or anticipated, to cheer the author 
in his labours, and to encourage him to bolder and more felicitous. 
exertions. From the deep-rooted connection between sensibility 
and genius, the /audis immensa cuprido, that boundless thirst of 
praise, which is so generally the parent of every public excel- 
lence, is at least as likely to be felt by the writing class as any other. 

Most of the English authors by profession, are to be found in 
London; and, wheggsoever educated, it is there that they are 
cherished and matffred. It is curious to reada piece of Edmund 
Burke’s early correspondence with a Mr. Smith, with whom he 
had been intimate in Ireland. Judging by the long letter from this 
gentleman to Burke, who had then lately arrived in England, he 
appears to be the superior man of the two, yet after a lapse of 
some years, lsurke, who happened to be placed in a spot favoura- 
ble to the deyelopment of his powers, reached the highest point 
of celebrity; whilst his friend, remaining in obscurity behind, made 
no advances in reputation; and would never have been heard of 
but for the friendship which connected him with his more fortu- 
nate countryman. Can it be supposed that Johnson and Garrick 
would have exhibited their unrivalled talents for instructing and 
delighting mankind, if they had remained at Litchfield? Reasoning 
on probabilities, it seems much more likely that they owed their 
subsequent eminence, in a great degree, to the favourable cir- 
cumstances in which we know they were placed, than that two 
men, born and raised in the same small town, and leaving it on 
the same day, with similar hopes and views, should, in natural 
endowments, so far outstrip their cotemporaries. Possibly, the 
day they set out from their native city for London, they left 
some equals behind them. Indeed, the hope of praise or of gain, 
and the spirit of rivalship, which are obviously nowhere so likely 
to be produced as in a wealthy and populous city, have always 
been found necessary to excite genius to great exertion. But, 
without exertion, the most ardent and persevering exertion, how, 


"4. this age of multifarious knowledge and fastidious refinement, 


can literary excellence be attained. 
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In support of the reasons that have been assigned for the ac- 
knowledged inferiority of our literature, it fortunately happens 
that there are forms of exhibiting the powers of intellect, in which 
the circumstances of the American and European are not dissimi- 
lar: cases in which either previous study is not of the same im- 
portance, or nearly the same diligent labour is bestowed by both. 
In these, if our wishes do not mislead us, we think we shall not 
suffer by a comparison. 

In the application of mechanical principles to the abridgment 
of labour, and for the advancement of humay comfort, no people 
are supposed to have shown a readier or more fruitful invention 
than the Anglo-Americans. The inventor of the instrument, 
usually called Hadley’s quadrant, was a Pennsylvanian, by the 
name of Godfrey. The machine for making cotton cards; the 
saw gin; the improved machinery in flour mills; the application 
of steam to inland navigation; and the almost countless multitude 
of inventions and contrivances to be seen at the patent office in 
Washington, evince singular acuteness and activity of intellect. 
The ruder mechanical employments being as familiar to us as to 
Europeans, if they had struck out to us fewer or inferior schemes 
of improvement, there might have been some reason for imputing 
to us duller intellects: But when we herein display a more fertile 
and more successful invention, we may claim, without meriting the 
imputation of vanity, the praise of possessing some powers of the 
mind ina higher degree than Europeans. The fact is, that our 
faculties are stimulated in this direction by the high bounty with 
which success in saving labour is always here rewarded: from 
whence we may infer, that learning and science will similarly 
flourish when they shall be similarly encouraged. In speaking 
of inventive genius, it would be unpardonable not to mention Dr. 
Franklin, whose discovery of the identity of lightning and the 
electric fluid, whether we consider its immediate utility, or the 
light it has thrown upon more than one branch of physics, or that 
it was the pure result of philosophical sagacity, is not to be equal- 
led in modern times. 

In the elegant art of painting, though it has been so little cul- 


tivated in our country, we have excelled in a wonderful degree. 


Indeed, it would seem as if nearly all those who have sought ex- 
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cellence, in-this pursuit have attained it. Copely, West, :Trum- 
bull, and Stewart, are almost the only American painters we kftow, 
and they are all eminent. “oTwo of them are probably not surpass- 
ed, in their respective branches of historical and portrait-painting, 
by any of. their cotemporaries. Nor should it be forgotten, that 
it was in Europe that these artists received both the: instruction. 
and the patronage which were necessary to mature their natural 
endowments, and which their own country was unable to~ afford 
them. This fact furnishes-us with additional evidence, that we . 
shall experience-no want of native genius, when the circumstances " 
of our situation shall be calculated to call it into action. 

In the exercise of the highest legislative functions; in the 
structure of their political constitutions and forms of government, 
the Americans are believed to have improved upon every model 
with which either ancient or modern history furnished them; pru- 
dently adopting that which was suited to their situation, and bold- 
ly rejecting that which was not: changing nothing for the sake of 
change; yet occasionally venturing on new experiments, when 
innovation promised substantial benefit. Surely, if any human ; 
concern requires consummate wisdom, it is the construction of a 
form of government, especially of a free government. To make 
a correct estimate of the good it is practicable to attain, and the 
evils that may be avoided—to measure the influence of human 
passions and interests in their cndless combinations and variety— 
to frame rules for the regulation of these passions and interests; 
indulging some, and controling others—and lastly, to guard and 
protect the work against decay from time, or violence, both from 
within and without, requires, in a pre-eminent degree, comprehen- 
sion of mind, foresight, judgment, and invention. Although it 
may be said that the most important of these political fabrics, the 
Federal constitution, has not yet been sufficiently tested by time 


to prove its permanence, yet it has already lasted long enough to 
falsify the predictions of itsenemies. It has so far given encour- 
agement and protection to the most rapid course of prosperity 
that history records. If it-has been so successful in advancing 4 
the happiness of the nation, the first and worthiest ebject for which : 
it was framed, let us hope that it will prove no less successful in 
its next object, the making that happiness permanent. The serics 
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of essays, entitled “ The Federalist,” though the production of 
haste, and intended for the purpose of influencing and enlighten- 
ing the public mind at a particular crisis, are supposed to contain 
as much political wisdom as any other work extant: and whilst 
the writers prove our claims to superior legislative sagacity, they 
further vindicate our intellectual character, by the profound and 
cogent reasoning they themselves have displayed. The principal 
author of the Federalist was, indeed, not a native of the United 
States; yet as he was born on one of the islands of the New World, 
he is fairly adduced as a specimen of American genius. 

In the administration of the government thus wisely framed, 
our countrymen seem to show no less ability than the transatlantic 
politicians. They may be compared in the different characters of 
ministers, negociators, and writers of state papers. 

If we consult the zealots of the different political parties which 
divide our country, and always must divide it, whilst it preserves 
its freedom, each will aver, nay, and labour to prove, that the acts 
of the administration he has opposed, were one continued series 
of error and folly. But when it is considered that the two parties 
are diametrically opposite in some fundamental principles and 
objects, and, consequently, that the opponents of every adminis- 
tration will censure its measures, because these are well calcula- 
ted to advance the policy they condemn, it follows that the ob- 
loquy and reproaches of one party, no less than the warm enco- 
miums of the other, bear testimony to the adi/ity which has guided 
the helm of state. The destinies of nations, however, are 
so much influenced by circumstances, that can neither be con- 
trolled nor forseen; and the character of the chief minister of a 
nation depends upon so many qualities that are not intellectual; 
upon the virtues of temper, disposition, and manners, that not 
much can be inferred from a comparison on this head. 

As to the character of our diplomatists, it is here that the Ame- 
rican character has shone with unremitting lustre. In the discus- 
sion of national controversies, the parties profess to address them- 
selves to the understanding of the world; in the application of ac- 
knowledged principles of right and wrong; and in few cases will 
it be denied by those who are equally indifferent to either party, 
that we have manifested a decided superiority over our adversa- 
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ries; not) merely in the justice of our cause, but in the ability with 
which it has been supported: In -proof of :this position maybe 
mentioned.'the correspondence between Mr: Jefferson ard Mr. 
Hammond, in 1792; between Mr. Jefferson’ and Mr. Genet in 
1793; the embassy to France, in 1796; together with the several 
correspondences of Mr. King, Mr. uenrtes aan Monroe, Mr. 
Madison, &c. ! 

On the subject of our state papers, not icapatteetela under 
the head of diplomatic correspondence, it may be observed that 
the speeches and messages of our presidents and state governors, 
and our other public addresses, may well compare with similar pro- 
ductions in Europe. But if we take the various reports made by Mr. 
Hamilton, when secretary of the treasury, and by Mr. Jefferson, 
when secretary of state; together with the occasional reports of 
committees in congress on important subjects, I know nothing 
corresponding to these papers in England, whose institutions 
most resemble our own, which discovers as much profound re- 
search, or as ingenious and solid reasoning. 

With regard to the talent’of public speaking, although the 
same circumstances which occasion a smaller number of litera- 
ry men among us, must have their effect upon the number, and 
even character of our orators; yet from the genial influence of 
our republican government, we are probably not inferior to Great 
Britain, in this noble art. It is even believed, that our house of 
representatives, with less than one-third the number of members, 
selected from not half the population, furnishes more good speak- 
ers than the English house of Commons. As a popular orator, 
cenérally, and in sarcastic and vituperative eloquence more espe- 
cially, Mr. John Randolph is not to be equalled, and has probably 
never been surpassed, in the whole British dominions. If as much 
ability is not displayed from the pulpit, it is because this species 
of eloquence is not as well rewarded in the United States as in 
Great Britain, and because the greater number of our preachers 
are self-taught and illiterate. At the bar, however, we are little 
inferior, either in eloquence or learning. In al! the larger states, 
the most eminent pleaders would not suffer by a comparison with 





the barristers and serjeants of Westminster Hall; for promptitude 


end ingenuity, for accurate discrimination, and clear orderly de- 
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duction. If we do not often see the same rich:exuberance of dic- 
tion; the same felicity of allusion; the same variety and extent of 
embellishment, which have contributed to the celebrity of Er- 
skine or Curran, it is because our lawyers have not the same 
opportunity of acquiring these valuable auxiliaries. They have 
generally begun with a smaller stock of the materials for orna- 
ment, and have proceeded on with less leisure for acquiring them. 
Yet even in these oratorical decorations, we have some advocates 
who shine with conspicuous merit. 

In the science of medicine, our rapid advancement. furnishes 
us with a further argument that our inferiority in other branches 
of knowledge is to be ascribed to accident, and will cease with its 
temporary cause. A medical school at Philadelphia was at first re- 
sorted to by those who could not afford the greater expense of Eu- 
ropean instruction. ‘his encouragement soon occasioned an active 
emulation in the professors, with each other, and with other simi- 
lar institutions. Their efforts have at length produced their na- 
tural reward, both of profit and reputation; and the institution is 
now estemed, little, if at all, inferior to the celebrated University 
of Edinburgh. Most of the professors are authors, and their works 
seem to have equal merit with European productions on the 
same subjects. In several of the other states, the faculty can boast 
of names which have obtained respect on both sides the Atlantic. 
It is to be expected that a correspondent encouragement in other 
departments of literature, will be attended with correspondent 





An 





success. 
If we consult the pages of history, we shall find abundant evi- 


dence to show that the state of literature in every country depends 
upon moral causes alone, however difficult it may be to trace 
their operation in every particular instance. The same region 
which at one time blazed with the light of genius, is at another, 
enveloped in the darkest ignorance. What evidence does Athens 
now give that it was once peopled by poets, orators, and philoso- 
phers? Its political circumstances, indeed, are changed, most 
wofully changed, but the natural remain the same. Rome, 
too, formerly so distinguished for talents in every species of po- 
lite literature, now exhibits no proof of genius, except by the cul- 


tivation of the fine arts. If they have survived that chilling influ- 
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ence which has blighted every nobler production of intellect, it 
is because tyranny and superstition have never ceased to che¥ish 
them with extraordinary munificence. But she can no longer 
produce a Virgil, a Tacitus, or a Cicero. The literary glories of 
Egypt and of Persia have in like manner passed away, leaving 
scarcely a visible trace of their former existence. But, on the 
other hand, whilst the ancient mistress of the world has descend- 
ed from her proud preeminence, in letters as well as arms, 
the posterity of those whom she once justly despised as barba- 
rians, have, by their noble struggles, reached the same high pin- 
nacles of glory. France and England, indeed, which were among 
the most rude and unlettered of the Roman colonies, have car- 
ried every branch of human science, and all the useful arts 


of life to a higher point of improvement than was ever before 








known. 
In the above striking examples, the literature of each na- 


tion has kept an equal pace with its civilization and gencral 
prosperity. In other instances, however, no such connexion is 
to be perceived. Yet where the causes of the declension or ad- 
vancement of letters are so minute as to escape observation, 
they are evidently not natural and permanent, but accidental 
and temporary. Thus, until within little more than the last fif- 
ty years, Scotland had scarcely a poet or a dramatic writer, to 
balance against Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Jonson, Cow- 
ley, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and twenty others, produced in En- 
gland, except Allan Ramsay, a name that would hardly have 
risen to notice, if it had belonged to the other part of the Island. 
Yet, since that time, Scotland has produced its full quota of li- 
terary genius. Ina very dignified species of composition, histo- 
ry, itis indeed unrivalled; and at the present day, the names 
of Campbell and Scott, stand higher on the list of poets, than 
any of their cotemporaries in England. Ireland, too, containing 
nearly half as many inhabitants as England, has not produced a 


single poet, except Goldsmith, before the amorous effusions of 
Anacrean Moore; for the witty rhymes of Swift, who has also 
been claimed by England, scarcely deserve the name of poetry. 
Can Ireland be supposed incapable of giving birth to eminent 
and original genius’ The names of Goldsmith, Berkley, She- 
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ridan, Burke, Curran, and, without doubt, we may add Swift, are 
a conclusive answer to this question.. 

If then, it appears that the intellectual character of the same 
nation at different times, is widely. different; and that the change 
is sometimes from high to low, as with Athens and Rome; 
and sometimes from.low to-high, as with England and France; 
that there is often a striking difference between different parts 





_ of the same nation, at the same period,, as with England and 


Scotland; and that this difference is not permanent, we must be 
compelled to acknowledge, however the causes of this irrregu- 
larity may elude our researches, that genius is not the exclu- 
sive gift of any country; but that its seeds are scattered by na- 
ture, with her wonted profusion, over every region of the earth, 
and readily take root in every climate and soil; yet, unless they 
meet with a more fortunate culture, than can fall to the lot of 
many, the stinted plants, producing neither flowers nor fruit, live 
and die as useless and unnoticed as the weeds which grow around 
them. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON VEGETABLE LIFE. 


Proressor Davy in his Chemical Principles of Agriculture, 
p- 217, quarto, has the following passage: 

“Vegetables may truly be said tobe living systems, in this sense, 
that they possess the means of converting the elements of com- 
mon matter into organized structures, both by assimilation and 
reproduction: but we mustnot suffer ourselves to be deluded by 
the very extensive application of the word Lirgz, to conceive in 
the life of plants, any power similar to that producing the life of 
animals. In calling forth the vegetable functions, common phy- 
sical agents alone seem to operate; but in the animal system, 
these agents are made subservient to a superior principle. To 
give the argument in plainer language; there are few philoso- 
phers who would be inclined to assert the existence of any thing 
above common matter—any thing immaterial in the vegetable 
economy. Such a dectrine is worthy only of a poetic form. The 
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imagination may easily give Dryads to our trees, and Sylphs to 
our flowers, but neither Dryads nor Sylphs can be admitted in 
vegetable physiology: and for reasons nearly as strong, irritabi- 
lity and animation ought to be excluded.” 

Professor Davy is a gentleman, whose opinions in England 
have for some time been considered upon a level with the rea- 
sonings of other men of science; and have carried a weight with 
them, which, in this country, we shall be strongly tempted to 
resist. He is indeed a man greatly to be admired for the inge- 
nuity of his experiments, and the boldness of his speculations, 
but not much either for the accuracy of his language, or the con- 
clusiveness of his arguments. His decided classification of the 
metalloid alkalies with metals, merely from their metallic ap- 
pearance to the eye, and their union with mercury—his hasty 
admission of oxygen as the exclusive cause of alkalescence as 
well as acidity—his obstinate perseverance in the uncompound- 
ed nature of oxymuriatic acid gas, after the decisive experiments 
of Dr. Murray coinciding with those of Dr. Bostock and Dr. 
Trail—and his unintelligible theory of caloric—will ere long in- 
duce the philosophic world to regard his conclusions with a very 
scrutinizing eye, before admitting "them as philosophic truths. 
His Elements of Chymistry bear strong marks of having been 
written for the purpose chiefly of forcing into notice and adop- 
tion his own peculiar opinions; nor do I think his present work, 
notwithstanding much useful matter, is calculated greatly toex- 
tend his reputation. 

It is not easy to find a passage more replete with mistakes, in 
the same compass, than the one I have just quoted. I beg of my 
reader to spend a minute in reperusing it, before he proceeds 
to my remarks on the positions it contains. | 

According to this passage, a plant, though a diving system, 
has no title to irritability or even to animation. I wish sir H. Da- 
vy would condescend to explain to us, how life can exist with- 
out animation: or what iife he knows of, devoid of irritability in 
the living parts! 

According to this passage, vegetable life is exerted only in 
consequence of the common material physical agents—animal 
life is called into action by an immaterial principle. 
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I should be glad to inquire of sir H. Davy, what kind of no- 
tion or idea he annexes to this immaterial principle, which ex- 
clusively calls forth the animal functions? I never heard of any 
immaterial principle till now, except that which divines call the 
soul, and which is usually regarded as belonging to the animal, 
man, alone. Will sir H. Davy condescend to explain'the differ- 
ence, between the immaterial principle so called, and the imma- 
terial principle intended by the words he uses? For I will assert 
without fear of contradiction, that until the appearance of his 
treatise on chymical agriculture, no writer of repute, whatever, 
in modern times, has advanced the notion of any immaterial prin- 
ciple different from the soul of man. The vis vite, the vital 
principle, the vis medicatrix nature, and similar expressions of 
physiologists from the Archzus of Van Helmont and the school 
of Hoffman inclusive, down to the school of Edinburgh, were 
never considered by the authors of them, as any thing more than 
terms, like attraction and repulsion, used to express the unknown 
cause of a known set of motions in an organized body; and not 
immaterial beings separate from the body itself. The vis-medi- 
catrix of Stahl, he ascribed to the superintendence of the soul. 

I would gladly ask of sir H. Davy, whether he apprehends 
that the high agency of a distinct “superior immaterial” prin- 
ciple is necessary to call forth the animal functions of the innu- 
merable animalcule infusoriz, the microscopic animals that 
abound in infusions of pepper, vinegar, &c.of the molusce, of the 
polypus, of the inhabitants of the coral banks, sponges, &c. 
of the sea-nettle, or even of the clam and the oyster? In the 
whole class of zoophytes, I should deem it highly curious at 
least, to know whether this:superior immaterial principle be- 
comes like the being itself which it animates, of a mixt nature, 
between a physical and an immaterial agent; and in what way 
this coalition between a semi-agent wholly material, and a semi- 
agent that has no common property with matter (immaterial) 
can be imagined to call forth the functions of a zoonhytic vege- 
to-animal of mixed organization? 

I should be glad to know of sir H»Davy, whether in any au- 
thor on animal or vegetable physiology, he has ever met with 
an account, description, or definition of irritability, otherin sub- 
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stance and meaning, than that property by which a fibre of organ- 
ized matter contracts and moves upon the application of stimu- 
lus? I am aware of the dilatation of the iris and the corpus caver- 
nosum; but these are exceptions only to a received definition. 

I should be glad to know of sir H. Davy, -who, and where to 
be found, is the author of repute, who in modern times has ever 
denied that irritability is a property of the vegetable fibre? the 
experiments instanced by Dr. Peschier and Sennebier are not 
now considered as conclusive proofs against this property. I would 
not press upon this gentleman the phenomena of the mimosa, 
or the muscivore, the shedding of the pollen when a stigma is in 
the immediate vicinity, or innumerable other facts of vegetable 
physiology, until I hear or read, what new and unsuspected 
meaning he thinks proper to assign to an old and well known 
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word. , 
And finally, as divines generally ground the doctrine of a 


future state on the vivifying immaterial principle, which exclu- 
sively belongs to man, and which being immaterial, dies not 
with the body, whether the immaterial principle (a principle 
which by the terms has no common property with matter, or 
else it would be in so far mortal and material) which calls forth 
the animal functions of an oyster, survives the suid oyster, when 
this latter is engulfed by the stomach of an epicure? 

Such are the obvious deductions from this very ill consider- 
ed paragraph of sir H. Davy: deductions which, however absurd 
and Judicrous they may appear, flow inevitably from the posi- 
tions which that gentleman has thought fit to lay down. I con- 
fess, I feel somewhat indignant at the passage I have thus cited 
from the professor’s work on agriculture, inasmuch as it seems 
to me a manifest encroachment on the rights and privileges of 
us minor stars who feebly twinkle in the literary hemisphere. 
If J should happen to talk nonsense occasionally, my readers 
will take it asa matter of course, and forgive it, because I have 
no pretensions to any excmption from an infirmity so common; 
but if the great luminaries of science, like sir H. Davy, encroach 
in this manner on the forbearance afforded to us little folk, and 
strive to excel the most unintelligible of us in absurdity, all the 
distinctions Of literature will be obliterated and broken down; 
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and as my lord Coke sagely remarks, it will be«full as dreadful, 
as if the predicament zdi were to break in upon the:;predicament 
quando! to the utter confusion and dismay of all the” predica- 
ments; from which dire disaster, “angels and ministers of grace 
defend us!” a 

Having thus flown thercourse for a few pages at the outset 
of the race, I shall return to the sober consideration of my sub- 
ject; which is to inquiré, whether the properties of sensation and 
voluntary motion, be competent to any part of the vegetable sys- 
tem. Whether vegetable motions do at any time originate from 
stimulus a6 intra. 

I beg of my reader to bear in mind, that I advance no opi- 
nion of my own on the subject. I have none. I do not think the 
present stock of facts relating to the vegetable economy, will 
enable us to solve the question. I only profess to state some 
views of the. subject, that may fairly be advanced for future 
consideration, and which wiser men, and more accumulated 
knowledge may hereafter confirm or confound. Moreover, it 
seems to me of no great practical consequence which way the 
question is determined; it is a discussion curious but not very 
useful, and certainly not worth any anxicty as to the event of the 
controversy. But I am somewhat prejudiced in favour of that 
opinion which confers upon the vegetable system, the property 
of sensation, and the concomitant susceptibilities of pleasure and 
of pain. As to voluntarity, unless as implying sensation, [ have 
no bias in its favour; but as there can be no power of voluntary 
motion unless what arises from a sensation @é intra, I shall use 
the facts that bear upon both. 

This discussion will be very crude and imperfect, partly 
from want of time, and partly from want of books. Something 
in favour of the opinion to which I incline, has been urged by 
Dr. Bell, and Dr. Percival of Manchester, by Dr. I. E. Smith in 
his observations on the irritability of vegetables, by the bishop 
of Landaff and Dr. Darwin. I have no opportunity now of recon- 
sulting the few remarks of the bishop of Landaff, having lost 
his fifth volume; or the discourse of Dr. Smith. Something in 
favour of the sensation as well as of the irritability of vegetables, 
Dr. Smith has also urged in his elements of Botany; and how 
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he distinguishes spontaneity from voluntarity, I am at a loss to 
divine. The essay of Mr. Townson, in the Linnzan Transac- 
tions, 1792, I have perused, but do not think it worth further 
notice. The works of Hales, Bonnet, and Decandolles, and the 
later and more important treatises on vegetable physiology, by 
Mirbel and Sennebier, I have had no opportunity of consulting. 
Alas! how few works of superior merit and research are import- 
ed, or translated, or reprinted here? The booksellers wisely 
work for the multitude; they bring out the books that will sell 
the best; and unluckily those are seldom the books that instruct 
the most. So that, however a man may hunger and thirst after 
knowledge in this country, it is not easy to satisfy these cravings 
of a literary appetite. If therefore I write crudely and without 
adequate information, “ without book,” as it were, I hope it will 
be imputed not to any want of inclination to procure knowledge 
on the subject for myself and communicate it to others, but to 
the want of means, residing in the interior at a great distance 
from any great town. Under these circumstances, I have had 
to rely chiefly on Darwin and Dr. Smith’s Introduction. 

It may be necessary also to remove from the threshhold of 
the inquiry, some objections that overscrupulous persons may 
be inclined to make, as if it were intended to raise the vege- 
table system too high in the scale of creation, and to encroach 
on the privileges of our own species. It may be said, that the 
power of voluntary motion implies choice; that choice implies 
motive; motive free-agency; free-agency, obligation; obligation, 
accountableness; accountableness, the sanction of reward and pu- 
nishment; and these sanctions a future state. I solemnly protest 
against all this. I do not care one iota about voluntarity, but 
I do not clearly discern all these knotty consequences that some 
persons may discover in its train. If there be voluntarity, the 
immediate motives of pleasurable and painful sensations, are of 
themselves, quite sufficient to determine it, without employing 
such an endiess series. 

I am desirous of showing that vegetables are capable of 
pleasure and of pain. These are my reasons. 

I believe it will be acknowledged, that the final cause of the 
uniyerse—the end of the creation, is the production and com- 
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munication of happiness: and that nosentient being would- have 
been deliberately brought into existence, but with a view of its 
énjoying a balance of happiness on ‘the whole of its existence. 
But theré can be no happiness where there is no sensation. 
The Creator himself cannot contmunicate it to beings who are 
not séntient;—to iron, or brass, of flint, or clay. They must be 
not merely animated, but made Sentient first. The more widely 
therefore it can be shown that the field of sensation is extended, 
the more numerous and cheering evidences we shall possess, of 
the divine goodness, as well as the divine wisdom. Even under 
our most enlightened views of the subject, the beings capable 
of sensation, and therefore of pleasure and of pain (which when 
permanent, constitute happiness or misery) are confined to a 
very small part of our system. I would most ¢ladly seize 
every avenue to knowledge which would multiply the objects 
of happiness, and therefore of sensation. Considering liow large 
a portion of the earth’s surface, is occupied almost exclusively 
by vegetables and insects, I am averse to believing that with 
respect to the production of happiness, all this should’ be a 
waste: and I feel strongly inclined to exclaim with the poet, 
“all nature teems with life.” 

Pleasure and pain, so far as we know, is confined, upon earth, 
to the surface of our planet, together with a few feet above and 
a few feet below that surface. The nucleus of the earth, is 
chiefly metallic: probably a mixture of earthy and metallic 
substances in which iron and nickel prevail. My reasons for 
this conjecture (without considering meteorolites as the debris 
of a planet) are as follow. 

te Iron and nickel are magnetic metals: and the phenomena 
of magnetism point to some such source. 

2dly. From the experiments of sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Mas- 
keline upon the hill Schehalliem, and those of the honourable 
Mr. Cavendish with Mr. Michel’s apparatus, the mean density 
of the earth may be taken at 5. The heaviest of the earths, 
barytes, and yttria, and those by no means abundant, do not much 
exceed 4,5. The average pa the primitive strata will hardly ex- 
ceed 3. i) 
VOI. Iv. 
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3dly. Lavas usually.contain from 20 to 25 per cent. of iron. 
Kirwan. 

4thly. The strata that in the present state of our knowledge 
are the objeets of Geognosis, are entirely confined to the crust 
enveloping the earth’s nucleus. Von Humboldt, from some ob- 
servations made in the vicinity of Lima (to the best of my recol- 
lection, for I have not means of referring to the passage) con- 
jectures this crust to be about a mile and ahalf thick. The 
earth’s semi-diameter being about four thousand miles. 

5thly. Hence also, all animals and vegetables are confined to 
the surface of the earth and its vicinity: for in the interior they 
could not live. Nor have we any evidence of any mode of sen- 
tient existence that could take place unless at or near the sur- 
face of the earth. The more therefore sentient beings are 
multiplied within these limits, the more perfectly does the end 
of creation scem to be fulfilled. 

Enlarged views of the divine benevolence, would therefore 
lead us to hope at least, that plants really arc sentient beings: nor 
can it be improper to state the analogies, that may be considered 
as rendering this opinion probable. 

The solid bodies on the earth’s surface may be divided into 
mineral substances, vegetable substances, and animal substances. 
Vegetables alone seem destined to convert fluid and aeriform 
substance, and frerhafs mineral substance, into living matter. 
I say perhaps, for no mineral substance is essentially a vegeta- 
ble pabulum. Animal substances are nourished ultimately by 
vegetables: for the barn door fowl, the ox and the sheep we 
devour, are made up of the vegetable substance on which they 
have been nourished. How far fishes are an exception, and 
destined in this respect to perform the office of vegetables, we 
donot precisely know. 

Minecralia crescunt: vegetabilia crescunt et vivunt: animalia 
crescunt, vivunt et sentiunt, says Linneus. Minerals grow; 
vegetables grow and live; animals grow, live, and feel. 

Let us enumerate the characteristic properties of each of 
these classes. 


Minerals are acted on by the attractions and repulsions of 
gravitation, cohesion, chrystallization, chemistry, electricity, mag- 
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netism, heat, light. They are moved also by the ‘impulse of 
impinging bodies. Whether attraction and repulsion be ul- 
timately resolvable into motion communicated ‘by impinging 
force we know not yet. * Minerals increase in bulk, by chrystal- 
lization, by apposition or juxta position of new’ particles, by the 
repulsive power of caloric either intervening or combining 
with their particles; for whether either of these two modes be 
exclusively the cause of dilatation, we know not yet. 

Minerals in masses, do not appear to have any loco-motive 
power inherent in them: they rest, whether in the mass or in 
the particles of the mass, until moved by forces extraneous to 
the mass or to the purticies.. Minerals do not consist of an ap- 
paratus of solids, fluids; -aid“aeriform substances, organized as 
filaments mofe or less hard, extensible, contractile—as tubes 
and cells containing fluids of various kinds—and with solids capa- 
ble of ‘extension and contractility. On the contrary, minerals 
which are aggregate, are made up of simple minerals juxta 
posited, and simple minerals are made up of similar or homo- 
geneous parts juxta posited, and held together by the attraction 
of cohesion only. Minerals have no organs by means whereof 
they take into themselves other substances, decompose them, 
digest them, retaining some parts, ejecting others, and by as- 
similating the parts they retain, encrease gradually in size. 
Minerals have no apparatus for multiplying their species; they 
have no means of reproduction. They have no fibres that con- 
tract on the application of a stimulus, and again resume their 
former state when the stimulus and its effect is over. They do 
not so far as we can observe, feel, hear, sce, smell or taste. In 
brief, they do not originate by generation, grow by nutrition, or 
terminate by death. 

Animals, consist of parts organized into one whole; each part 
being connected with and acting in conjunction with the others. 
The parts are, Ist. solid, inextensible, incontractile, not obeying 
stimulus, as bones, shells, horn, &c.: 2dly. parts solid, extensi- 
ble, contractile, put in motion by stimuli natural or artificial; as 
chyle-vessels, blood-vessels, lymphatic-vessels, cellular sub- 
stance, glandular vessels, &c.: Sdly. parts solid not vascular, 
also extensible, contractile, obedient to stimuli natural and arti- 
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ficial, as muscular fibre, and perhaps membranous and nervous 
fibre; also tendinous fibre in slight degree to natural stimuli: 
4thly. parts neither quite solid nor fluid, but soft and yielding as 
medullary substance, obedient to natural stimuli and perhaps to 
artificial. 

Animals are provided with organs and vessels by which other 
substances, (principally dead animal and vegetable) are taken in 
and decomposed; partly by the operation of chemical and me- 
chanical forces; but modified in their action, by a living power 
belonging to the animal, and probably the result of animal 
organization. By means whereof, certain parts of the substances 
taken in, are retained, assimilated, converted into nourishment, 
and contribute to the encrease or renewal of every part of the 
body; the other parts not so assimilated and converted, are 
ejected as useless by means of organs provided for the purpose. 
The operation of the living principle in this process, is shown, 
inasmuch as whatever be the kind of food, the same kind of chyle 
and of blood is produced from it. There is the same red blood 
in an Esquimaux or a Kamscatkan who lives upon fish, an Indian 
who feeds on jerked venison dipt in bear’s oil, an Irish peasant 
who is supported by butter-milk and potatoes; and a Hindoo 
who rejects all animal food, and subsists upon rice and ghee. 
No chemical or mechanical forces cduld produce this. The 
mouth, the stomach, the intestines, and the chyle vessels, con- 
stitute this apparatus. 

The food thus taken in to be assimilated, whether it be 
animal or vegetable, is decomposed by the digestive and secret- 
ory organs into earths, alkalies, acids, neutral salts, fibrin, gluten, 
mucilage, albumen, mucus matter, fat, &c. in a way not strictly 
to be accounted for, by any chemical or mechanical forces. Of 
these substances, part are retained, part are eliminated; by insen- 


sible perspiration, by excretion. 

Indeed, the vital principle that accompanies, if it do not arise 
from organization, by keeping all the particles that compose a 
living body in perpetual motion, prevents those changes and 
decompositions which begin instantly to take place among the 
same particles, so soon as the body is dead. Hence also, as all 
the particles of an organized body are undergoing changes every 
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moment during life, some being unceasingly rejected by excre- 
tion, and replaced by secretion, from the alimentary fluids taken 
in, identity cannot be predicated of any animal or indeed of any 
living organized body, for any assignable moment of time. It 
must be sought for elsewhere than in the mass of corporeal 
particles. 

Hence chemistry can afford us nothing, but the analysis of 
dead matter, the anatomie cadaverigue as Bichat appropriately 
terms it: vital energy produces effects far more striking. At- 
traction of whatever kind among inanimate particles, is influen- 
ced by mass. The vital principle is perfectly independent of 
this condition. 

Animals are provided with an apparatus of organs and ves- 
sels, by means whereof the male and female acting in concert, 
can reproduce a similar animal, who by means of food as above 
mentioned, is enabled to increase in size for a limited period, 
not by juxta position of particles originally similar, but by 
assimilation of particles originally different. The living prin- 
ciple is also communicated by the parents to the offspring, 
which living principle grows with the growth of the animal, 
and accompanies the progress of its expanding organization: it 
is either communicated successively to all the new parts that 
in process of time constitute the adult animal, or it accompanies 
those parts, as a result of their organization. 

Animals are sometimes oviparous, sometimes viviparous: 
but in the latter case, there is good reason to believe, that the 
animal appearing in the first instance as a living animal, was 
produced in the female from the impregnation of an egg by the 
male. When the impregnated egg is separated from the parent 
female, generally a scar is left at the place it occupied; Hilum. 
When the animal is oviparous, the embryo is nourished by the 
contents of the egg to which it is attached, the yolk and the 
white: when viviparous, by means of an organ formed for the 
purpose called a placenta, te which the foetus is attached by the 
umbilical vessels. 

Animal substances forming part of a living animal, are pos- 
sessed of various properties as the result of their respective 
varieties of organization. This seems probable to me, in as 
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much as their properties vary with the variety of the orgahiza- 
tion, not only in different animals, but in the same animal, and 
appear only as the organization expands and is perfected. The 
aggregate of these properties, constitute what we call animal 
life. Thus a muscular fibre is irritable by internal stimuli, or 
causes of excitement arising within the body; and by artificial 
stimuli, or causes of excitement, externally applied; when irri- 
tated or excited by the one or the other, the fibres contract, the 
muscle moves, and moving, moves also the parts in which its 
tendon is inserted, or with which it is connected. Hence, 
muscular fibres, are irritable, contractile, and when the stimulus 
is over, again extensible to former dimensions. Other parts, 
as the blood-vessels and lymphatics, have the same property, for 
they exhibit the same appearances, without exhibiting upon 
dissection any concomitant muscular coat; of which there is no 
direct evidence. It is by this means that the containing fluids 
are propelled; a particle of fluid for instance stimulates the sides 
of the containing vessel; the vessel contracts, and the fluid is 
of course squeezed forward: this operation is still further secured 
in some animals by the valves of the veins, that render the im- 
pulse forward, unavoidable. These alternate contractions and 
relaxations take place incessantly. 

Beside this property of irritability or contractility, with its 
concomitant extension, many parts of the living animal body can 
also be extended either by stimulus, or by mechanical force with- 
out previous contraction: thus the iris, and the corpus caver- 
nosum can be dilated and distended by stimulus; the muscles, 
membranes, skin, blood-vessels, Jymphatic-vessels, can also be 
distended by accumulated fluids, as in dropsy, phlegmon, vari- 
cose tumours, cutaneous swellings, &c. 

Beside these properties, living animal matter has sensibility 
or feeling. Thus when a contractile part is irritated by stimu- 
lus, it affects the accompanying nervous fibre, and the motion 
propagated along the nerve, reaches the common sensorium in 
the brain, where it is felt or perceived. This is evident, in as 
much as a stimulus that would otherwise have been felt, will not 
be felt or perceived, if the nerve whose function it is to convey 
the motion to the brain, be cut or tied between the part irritated 
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and the brain. Thus, parts below the spine become paralytic 
and insensible, in consequence of violent lesions of the spine 
affecting.the spinal marrow. 

This property of sensibility by which the contractile motion 
excited by stimulus, is propagated to the sensory by a fibre, or 
small fasciculus. of nervous fibres, seems to operate otherwise in 
other parts of the body. Thus a whole organ or apparatus of 
organs geems to our feeling to be the seat of sensation, as in the 
stomach, the intestines, the prostrate glands and parts adjacent, 
&c. Whether this general feeling be confined to the part, or 
communicated to, and dependant upon the common sensory, I 
think is not precisely ascertained: ‘from analogy, I should refer 
it to the common sensory: but there certainly is visceral or 
organic contractility, as well as fibrous contractility, upon the 
application of stimuli whether natural or artificial. 

But there are affections of a whole viscus—organic affections, 
that are not felt—that are not conveyed to the common sensory, 
so far as we can ascertain—that do not excite feelings and sen- 
sations whose reminiscence constitute ideas; but which govern 
the involuntary muscles; and produce those motions over which 
the common sensory has no control. 

I agree entirely with Cabanis, Rapport du physique et du 
moral de ’Homme I. 134, that to these unfelt internal impres- 
sions are to be ascribed all the phenomena of instinct: which 
in many cases operates on the organs of voluntary motion even 
in the human species, till the expansion of the faculties attended 
with experience, converts what was originally (as in sucking) 
an instinctive into a voluntary impulse. 

Another property of the living animal, is spontaneous or 
voluntary motion, for I know not how clearly to distinguish them. 
Voluntarity.—This takes place when any excitement in the 
common sensory, is communicated from thence to muscles of 
voluntary motion; as when an apple before me, incites me to 
reach forward my hand, to seize it. This is a stimulus to the 
muscular fibre clearly originating ad inéra. 

But the stimuli that originate ad inira, are divisible into such 
as the animal is sensible of at the time, and such as not being 
conveyed to the common sensory, he is insensible of. The first 
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are the causes of voluntary motion, as walking, talking, feeding, 
&c. The second are the causes of involuntary or unperceived 
action, as that of the heart and arteries, the secretions, &c.— 
Another property of living animals (at least after they are brought 
forth, if not before, which seems to me doubtful) is that they 
absorb into a viscus called the lungs, or some apparatus similar to 
it, the air of the atmosphere from which they separate the vital 
or oxygenous part. The oxygen appears partly to mix with 
the blood, and partly to fly off, combined with a superfluous por- 
tion of carbon contained in the blood; by means whereof, the 
force of the natural internal stimuli is encreased and momenta- 
rily renewed. The azotic part of the atmosphere or nitrogen, 
does not seem to be taken up in this process. This process is 
usually referred to the nutrimental part of the system, where- 
with in my opinion it has nothing to do. Oxygen is chiefly 
employed to renew the stimulating properties of internal stimuli, 
as I think. It is also one of the sources of animal heat; but 
this is better accounted for, by the decompositions perpetually 
taking place in the digestive and secretory organs; more espe- 
cially from the latent heat given out, when the alimentary fluids 
are converted into animal solids. Whether animals and vegeta- 
bles have the power of generating heat, or throwing it off by any 
exertion of mere vital power, does not seem to me settled by the 
facts and experiments adduced in support of this opinion. 
Another property of living animals, is, that they possess the 
power of loco-motion: They can move not only their limbs, but 
their whole bodies from place to place; thereby establishing a 
connection and discrepancy of interests between themselves and 
others of the same or different species. Laying a natural 
foundation in the human animal, for moral and social duties. 
Animals are liable to disease, and in consequence to death. 
When animals, particularly young and female animals, as in the 
human species, labour under a defect either of stimulus natural 
or artificial, or of excitability on the application of stimulus, they 
are liable to the attacks of parasite animals; such as lice and 
worms in the human species. When the vis vitz of the para- - 
site animal is stronger than the vis vite of the animal preyed 
upon, the latter falls a sacrifice: the remedies are, tonics to in- 
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crease excitability, and additional doses of artificial stimuli judi- 
ciously exhibited, to excite stronger action. Among the diseases 
owing to want of vital energy, is sphacelation, mortification; 
wherein if the living parts can be excited to strong healthy 
action, they throw off the morbid parts, by the operation called 
sloughing. The living parts are also brought into healthy 
action by the artificial removal of such sphacelated and morbid 
or dead parts. 

Animals die and are destroyed not only by disease, but by 
decay; by the gradual ossification and deficient excitability of 
parts necessary to health and life—by over stimulus internal, as 
by inordinate passions of the mind, excessive morbid excite- 
ment of important viscera; external, as by ardent spirits, nar- 
cotics, heat, electricity, &c.—They die and are destroyed also 
by mechanical violence. 

When animal substances are subjected to destructive distil- 
lation, the products are characterized by azot and ammonia; this 
is generally the case; but in some instances acid products ap- 
pear; as in the distillation of ants, the production of the prussic 
acid, &c.: doubtless also the phosphoric and the uric acids, are 
the products of animal organization. : 

Such are the principal characters and properties of living 
animals, that now occur to me, as noticed by physiological writers 
Haller, Blumenbach, Richerand, Bichat. My own views of the 
subject, are not always entirely coincident with these authors; 
but where I have slightly varied, that variance seems to me suf- 
ficiently maintainable on the authority of well known facts. I 
deem it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of associated 
motions, or the connexion between physiology, and ideology, as 
too remote from my present subject. 

But these are the characters and properties of the more per- 
fect classes of animals, considered merely as animals. There 
are many variations, exceptions, and anomalies; some of which 
itis well to notice, 

The classes of crustacez, insects, molluscz, worms, and zoo- 
phytes, have no apparatus of bone, such as forms the animal 
skeleton: they have no brain: the mollusce have no ganglia: 
VOL. Iv. K 
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the zoophytes do not afford evidence of any nervous system a 
all. In all these, a common sensory seems wanting. 

In fishes we find no lungs; their place -is supplied by gills. 
Zoophites do not appear to have any organ of respiration. 

In the crustacez, the nerves of hearing.are deficient. 

In the molluscz (except sepia) and in many insects, the ap- 
paratus for the sense of hearing is also wanting. Whole classes 
of animals appear to utter no sound. 

In zoophytes, the stomach and intestines are supplied by one 
uniform sac. 

In some animals the blood ts white, in most red. 

As to loco-motion: this can hardly be asserted of the sea- 
nettle, the coral, the star-fish, the oyster, &c. 

As to the mode of reproduction: many worms, mollusce, 
echino-dromata, are hermaphrodites. Zoophytes have no or- 
gans of reproduction: the process in very many animals, as 
in the frog, the toad, the newt, &c. (Spallanzani) and in ma- 
ny fishes, is conducted not only without introsusception of the 
male organ, but even without contact. Some animals are gem- 
miparous, where the young appears as a protuberance on the 
surface of the body. Some are viviparous, as the mammalia; 
some oviparous as birds, and fishes. 7 

Hence in the most important functions of animals—in those 
functions which would seem chiefly to distinguish them from 
plants, as in a common sensory, a nervous system, the power of 
uttering sounds, the faculty of hearing, of loco-motion, the or- 
gans of digestion and assimilation, those of respiration, in the 
organs of impregnation and in the modes of impregnation, and of 
reproduction, there are in large and numerous classes of beings 
to which the name of animals cannot be refused, varieties, ano- 
malies, and deficiences of such moment, that the strict charac- 
teristics of animality are reducible to very few particulars indeed. 

Let us now turn our attention to the vegetable system, and 
trace among plants their analogies and discrepancies when com- 
pared with animals. 


(To be continued.) 
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OR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE ADVERSARIA, OR EVENING RECREATIONS, NO. XI. 


“Come! my best friends, my Booxs!—Cowley. 


BELLes-LeTTrEs ‘and the Fine Arrs had often solicited 
Taste to decide a dispute’ which had long subsisted between 
them,,concerning the point of precedence: but he always had the 
address to wave the subject. The exhibition of a poem and a 
picture in his temple, at length raised the quarrel to a higher 
pitch than it had ever been carried before, and the judge found it 
impossible to remain a silent spectator. Having been observed 
to throw an occasional glance upon the poem, when he should 
have been occupied with the painting, the circumstance rekindled 
the animosity of the parties, and he was obliged to grant a per- 
mission that each party should show its pretensions. 

PAINTING, ARCHITECTURE, ENGRAVING and Music employ- 
ed ScutpTureE to support their cause. 

PutLosorHy,—Not she who in modern times estranged from 
BreLLES-LETTRES, teaches useless wisdom in bulky tomes:—who, 
scorning to cultivate the Graces, delivers her words in a barba- 
rous idiom:-—but that benign maid who smiled upon the studies 
of Socrates, appeared at the bar in behalf of BeLLes-LETTREs 
and in the name of Portry, ELoquence and History 

ScULPTURE opened the cause. 

I cannot but flatter myself, said the fair orator, that the deci- 
sion will be in our favour, since our title is established on the 
most incontestable grounds. Thy favourites, the amateurs and 
connoisseurs, as they pass through the cities which are honoured 
with thy particular protection, are arrested only by admiration 
of our productions. It is to our labours that cities are indebted 
for their heauty. The traveller is not detained by the wealthy 
proprietor of splendid mansions. Compared with our arts how 
little worthy of regard is the individual. But the eye of the 
connoisseur is fixed upon the beautiful order and proportions of 
architecture; he admires alternately the creative pencil of the 
painter, the sweet yet bold indentures of the graver’s burine, and 
the chisel, which in my hands, gives animation to the shapeless 
marble. Here he meets with Music who enchants him by her 
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melodious airs: but he soon tears himself from her syren tongue, 
to stray through gardens, embellished by the graces; or galleries, 
where the productions of nature are faithfully represented by the 
labours of art. Cana lover of the beautiful derive such delicious 
enjoyments from the view of a library? he beholds books covered 
with dust, which their writers vainly hoped would be immortal,—~ 
the sad monuments of the folly or the unavailing efforts of the 
human mind, which penury or desire of praise annually reproduce, 
under new forms and in other languages. But, notwithstanding 
these artifices they will not sell, if the graver does not ornament 
them with a few touches of his burine. Besides, nothing is more 
common than a book: the low price at which it is sold puts it into 
the hands of every one: and what purpose can it serve beyond 
that of charming an idle hour—or imparting erroneous ideas to 
the reader, whose own reflections would bring him more certainly 
to the truth. How infinitely more useful are our preductions? 
Architecture renders the habitations of men agreeable by the 
comforts and conveniences which she distributes with taste. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, and engraving immortalize genius and illustrious 
men in every country. How should we preserve the memory of 
those who have been the benefactors of mankind, if we did not 
hold up their images to the admiration and gratitude of the world, 
in our public places, in repositories of the arts and the mansions 
of individuals?* Gayety and Pleasure would be banished from the 
earth, if Music did not detain them by her melodious songs and 
harmonious concerts. By her notes the most rugged nature is 
affected and her magical art has the power of softening the man- 
ners by awakening the sensibilities of the heart. An affected mo- 
desty would injure our cause: let us say boldly that we deserve a 
preference to our rivals. The flowers which we scatter profusely 


* Answer this question, Mr. Cowley: 
*Tis not a pyramid of marble stone 
Though high as our ambition; 
?Tis not a tomb cut out of brass, which can 
Give life to th’ ashes of a man: 
But verses only. They shall fresh appear 
Whilst there are men to read and hear; 
When time shall make the lasting brass decay 
And eat the pyramid away.---( Vote by the Printer’s Devil. 
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over the rugged paths of life never fade, and their beauties em- 
bellish it in every age. We imitate nature better than our rivals: 
our productions act directly upon the senses, and by their aid we 
occupy the imagination and the heart in an agreeable manner. 
Truth gives a new charm to all our imitations; while Belles- 
Lettres makes feeble attempts to copy nature and she labours 
only for the heart and the imagination. 

But we shall not enter into philosophical researches on the 
merits of this advantage which distinguishes our productions. It 
is enough that it exists and that every one acknowledges it. We 
may be reproached, perhaps, by the remark, that we are not so 
much alive to praise as ourrivals. Undoubtedly we are animated 
by the desire of glory in our labours: but we must be permitted 
to combine utility with it. This is one of the most powerful in- 
centives to emulation; and, we often find that our most successful 
efforts are the most profitable. 

Here Sculpture concluded her harangue, and Philosophy 
next addressed the judge, in the following terms: 

Our rivals sustain their cause with a degree of haughtiness, 
which a good cause, plead before such a judge as we address, 
does not require. In general, they do not deny that at all times 
we have rendered them more justice than they seem disposed to 
grant us. The genius which produces their works, acts in a more 
limited sphere and is not capable of that elevation which charac- 
terizes the source of our inspiration. At least it appears to us 
that no other reason could justify the arrogant tone with which 
they have supported their pretensions. We think more nobly, 
and so far from detracting from their merit, we are willing to 
magnify it. 

Religion could derive a powerful aid from the fine arts, and 
its awful truths, might be made more evident, so to speak, by their 
productions, which act with more force upon the human heart. 

The subjects which sculpture and painting have taken from 
the sacred writings to adorn the holy monuments erected by 
architecture, kindle the warmest emotions of piety. Engraving 
cannot exalt itself to so sublime a height; but while she displays 
her powers in an humbler sphere, her success would be more 
splendid, if she could combine expression with truth. To what 
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a fervour may not Music elevate the soul, in the temples of God, 
when stripped of superfluous ornaments: she finds her way’to the 
heart by a simple and touching melody, whilst she calls into action 
all her resources to celebrate, in worthy strains, the object of her 
song's. 

But notwithstanding this tribute which we cordially render to 
our opponents, we still think ourselves entitled to the preference; 
and we now proceed to show the grounds upon which we rest our 
claim. 

Beauty is one of the qualities upon which our rivals assert their 
title to pre-eminence. The good sense of our judge renders any 
discussion of this part of the subject unnecessary. The effects 
produced by beauty are certain agreeable perceptions and sensa- 
tions, the various shades of which are determined by their vivacity, 
delicacy, and force. Our superiority wiil then be established with 
ease, by showing that we are more successful in producing these 
effects and that our means are more numerous. 

Those among you whose productions are intended only for the 
eye, can represent accurately many objects which cannot be de- 
picted by their companions. But they, on the other hand, have 
similar advantages, which they enjoy exclusively. Each then is 
rewarded; but,each acts in a more contracted sphere. 

You appeal to the imagination and the heart; so do we: but 
we act directly, you through the medium of the senses. This 
circumstance which appears to you so favourable, in another point 
of view, will be found to be injurious. The heart which is too 
much under the influence of the senses, is incapable of feeling, 
with the same enthusiasm, an effect that is produced by a direct 
action. It enjoys, without alloy, and in the liveliest manner, the 
impulse which we excite. 

But in recompense for this nivicines we possess that of 
modifying, te infinitude, the representations of objects and of 
offering them to the imagination under all the various aspects of 

novelty—whereas you have but a single avenue. By what species 
of harmony or image shall we follow you, in the different degrees 
by which we can elevate and enliven? and as to the heart can you 
move it in so lively a manner as we can? What statue or what 
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picture ever drew a tear from the eye of sensibility?,In this respect, 
it is Music alone that approaches our path. 

Every action that, you represent is but the action of the moment 
and cannot be made more permanent. What an innumerable series 
of interesting situations are depicted in the Aneid. How could 
you find artists and sufficient time to represent them ina drawing? 
How many striking beauties are to be found in Virgil, of which it 
is impossible for you to convey any idea! 

If f were to remark that your greatest masters cannot express 
intellectual beauty in any of your languages, you may reply to me, 
that this expression is not your province: but does it cease to be 
a merit because it transcends your power? Because your statues, 
your paintings, and your music, cannot convey to the mind the 
brilliant conceptions which spring from the child of fancy, are the 
rewards of praise and wonder to be withheld? 

But let me hasten to place before you the most solid reason 
upon which our claim is founded. We teach virtue with a degree 
of success which you would never be able to equal, even if your 
art had that object in view. We are therefore more useful than 
you. Our principal aim is to bring to perfection, the moral sense 
of man: to this we sacrifice every thing, eventhe desire of pleasing. 
We degrade ourselves, we cease to be beautiful, when we fail in 
moral beauty. The great empire, the mistress of the world, im- 
mortalized herself in the name which she invented for us, when 
she designated us as the Humanities. The experience of many 
ages has shown the justness and truth of this denomination. 

A nation may arrive at a flourishing state by her agriculture, 
her commerce, her excellent laws, and her cultivation of the 
higher branches of science. But will all this make her happy! 
Virtue only can render her so. Neither opulence, nor science, 
nor laws, whose powers are limited to the actions of man, can pro-, 
cure this advantage. She must seek it in religion and good morals. 
It isnot only useful but necessary to render virtue attractive: those 
who dispute this, know little of the heart. 

The Holy Writings contain sublime models of poetry and 
eloquence, whose beauty and force surpass the most finished spe- 
cimens that can be produced from any other source. Thus it is 
that in teaching its eternal truths a divine religion has accommo- 
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dated itself to the language of man, that it might make a more 
lively impression upon his heart. Certainly we are entitled to 
boast of the honour which the daughter of Heaven has conferred 
in selecting us as her organ. Our favourites, by imitating, though 
faintly, these great models, elevate themselves to the loftiest pin- 
nacle of glory, because their labours are conducive to the publick 
good. Religion has revealed all those important truths which 
concern the moral duties of man, and she has left nothing for his 
inquiry, but the development: of some of her sublime lessons. It 
is our task to render this research, easy and agreeable. The influ- 
ence which we possess in directing the mind in those solemn 
studies, and in making the task pleasing—thus imperceptibly 
leading man to that felicity which was intended to be his lot,— 
this is of all others, our greatest boast; and, without it, our efforts 
would be neither useful nor glorious. We admit, cheerfully, that 
the fine arts may also add charms to virtue: but we hesitate not 
to assert that all their means are incompetent to enlarge her em- 








pire. From their very nature, beauty, rather than utility, seems to 
be the object of their productions; for, what tliey are able to express 
is extremely limited and incapable of producing that train of ideas 
and sentiments which must be instilled into the heart, before men 
can perceive the charms of virtue. Music certainly conduces to 
ameliorate the heart and increase sociability. Sculpture and her 
fair sisters refine and improve the taste, by innumerable repre- 
sentations of the beautiful, uhder new forms; and they render man 
more delicate in the choice of his pleasures; but this merit belongs 
also to our productions, even to those which are less useful than 
agreeable. But all these efforts are limited to a simple prepara- 
tion which disposes the mind to receive impressions of the moral 
beautiful and they will not suffice to make a nation virtuous, until 
our influence is felt. 

It may be objected here, that we forget the force of the exam- 
ple of illustrious men: but how should we neglect that of which 
we can boast somuch. Have we not always scattered profusely 
the most precious gifts upon those whose high privilege it has 
been to dignify and adorn their nature? Who so capable of trans- 
mitting to future ages the example of their achievements and their 
virtues? Itis true that our rivals share with us this delightful 
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office, but in a proportion infinitely diminutive compared with 
ours. Is it owing to their labours or to ours, that the present 
generation can recognize Socrates, such as he was? 

Even those illustrious men themselves, whose examples are 
so important in the scale of moral utility, are less when they do 
not enjoy our favours. It must be admitted, that they do not 
cease on that account to be virtuous, but they are deprived of the 
most powerful motive to continue so. Let us be supposed to be 
strangers to a whole nation; its language will appear poor, feeble, 
destitute of flexibility or energy, as little calculated for prose as 
poetry; it is incapable of embellishing any beautiful moral, or it 
speaks in an ignoble style; every thing useful or important which 
might be described in prose, remains in obscurity; its history by 
not judging of times past, could not bring forward rema:kable 
events for the instruction of posterity, or it would disfigure them 
entirely:—in fine, I myself, metamorphosed by scholastic method, 
should be tossed about in futile researches and vain subtleties 
which have no connection with the happiness or knowledge of 
man. Then I should be no longer the guide and the friend of 
sound truth, and in vain should I endeavour to repress in the 
imagination, the wanderings of idle curiosity. False taste would 
lead to wretched puns, or indecent witticisms, to the exclusion of 
all notions of moral beauty. But as soon as we impart our pro- 
ductions to this nation, what a happy revolution would be effected! 
Taste would be polished, the real beautiful displayed, and virtue 
would appear in a more captivating drapery. 

Our rivals have considered our productions in a very unfavour- 
able point of view; and yet they can fill the mind with the most 
lively images and bind the heart by charms more irresistible than 
all their force united. The long duration of our works, is no 
doubt, the greatest objection to them, in theireyes. What would 
they know of Greece so famed in the history of ages, if the writings 
of her sages, her orators and her poets had not survived the can- 
kering tooth of time? What vestige remains of this cradle of the 
sciences, polite literature and the arts? Instead of that fertility 
which once smiled in plentiful profusion, we see a race of misera- 
ble slaves, unworthy of the name of their illustrious ancestors, 


vegetating under the accumulated curses of barbarism, ignorance, 
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and despotism. In a tone of no unpardonable enthusiasm, our 
Horace exclaimed, while he clasped his writings to his bosom,— 
his eye rolling ina fine phrenzy through the long vista of futurity-— 
I have erected a monument more durable than brass, more lofty than 
the pyramids of Egypt, which shall defy the rust of time! |. 

Our rivals will not dispute the truth of this prediction, which 
has been accomplished in the approving voice of criticism in all 
civilized nations. 

_ Are our writers the less estimable because their labours pro- 
duced much fame and no profit? There are many who leave your 
Raphael far behind them. Are they the less entitled to the pre- 
eminent rank which it is my part to claim for them, this day, 
because those extrinsic circumstances which augment the wealth 
of yot« artist, do not also combine in their favour? It would be as 
ridiculous to condemn the desire of receiving the price of their 
labours, as it would be to establish this reward as the test of their 
merit. 

Here PuiLosorny ceased: and the parties awaited the decision 
of the judge in all that trembling anxiety which Virgil has depicted 
with so inimitable a pencil. 


Trepidantia haurit 
Corda pavor pulsans laudumque arrecta cupido. 


TasTE appeared to be plunged in a profound reverie, which 
was interrupted, in a few minutes, by an unexpected event. 

The lovely virgin, Dancr, came tripping into the room, on 
“ light fantastic foot,” with dimples on her healthful cheeks and 
the roses of persuasion on her lips. 

In a tone of mild remonstrance she complained that she had 
not been summoned to vindicate the cause of her sisters: and in 
so urgent a manner did she solicit a hearing, that the judge, unable 
to withstand the witchery of her eloquence, consented to adjourn 
the court, to another day. 


J. I. H. 


BF Baltimore. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—SPURIGUS WORDS: 
Mr. O_pscuoo., 


A writer in a late number of your valuable miscellany has, to 
use his own classical language, arraigned before you a few words 
which Ae deems spurious. This gentleman’s attachment to genu- 
ine anglicism is such that he pathetically laments that foreign 
words should be adopted to the detriment of our own. But he 
appears to have forgotten that when these aliens have resided 
among us a sufficient length of time, they become zatives, agree- 
ably to the established laws of naturalization. But what a depth 


of penetration, what a profound sagacity, did it not require to 
have detected these strangers! It is probable that the writer, after 
viewing the result of his labours, with heart-felt joy exclaimed 
Evpyxa! Evpyxa! 

It is not the adoption of new words that tends to render a lan- 
guage barbarous, or to augment the number of its anomalies. It 
is the introduction of novel phraseology, and the application of 
the syntax of foreign tongues, that are the greatest enemies to 
purity. “Single words,’ says Dr. Johnson, “may enter by 
thousands, and the fabric of the tongue continue the same; but 
new phraseology changes much at once; it alters not the single 
stones of the building, but the order of the columns.’”’ When a 
word has been used by two or three good authors, it becomes 
legitimate. Reform is impossible, and were it feasible, its pro- 
priety may be questioned. Language is in an incessant state of 
fluctuation, and hence arises anomalies which no notoriety can 
correct, and which cannot be reduced to regularity. An impro- 
per word sanctioned by the authority of three good writers, may 
be considered as incorrigible, and every attempt to expunge it 
must ultimately prove inefficacious. But it is not so with regard 
to inaccuracies in construction. The grammatical errors of the 
writers who lived in the reign of queen Anne, have been disco- 
vered and avoided by those of a more modern date. The lan- 
guage of our day is much more refined than that of Addison’s. 
But improvement is the work of time. Its progress is gradual 
and cannot be accelerated. It is not the caprice and remarks of 
ephemeral authors that are considered as the test of purity, re- 
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formation is adopted only as experience has demonstrated its ne- 
cessity. 

Having made these observations, we will now proceed to con- 
sider the words which our critic has pronounced improper, though 
id pofiulus curat scilicet. 

The first upon the list of convicts is unsatisfactoriness. Dr. 
Johnson adopts this word ugon the authority of Boyle. My me- 
mory does not, at present, furnish me with an instance in which 
the term in question has been used by any writer with whom I 
have an acquaintance. But I must confess that as I have not 
hitherto read English with such a critical nicety as our reformer, 
the word may have escaped my observation. But since it ex- 
presses an.idea which is but indefinitely denoted by its usual 
synonyme dissatis-faction, I see no reason why it should be ba- 
nished from the language. 

Not content with detecting the impropriety of words, his cri- 
tical scrutiny has extended even to proper names. Thus, we 
are informed that “dinburgh is the German word, and Edenbo- 
rough the English. Thanks to his miraculous erudition! I now 
begin to think that it is no difficult task to make a discovery, and 
I shall therefore put my ingenuity into operation for this purpose. 
Might I hazard a conjecture that Philadelphia is the German 
word, and fildelphy the English? But why should I stop here 
when I can proceed further? Who does not know that London is 
the German name, and that the true English word is Lunun? 
What will his. worship now say? Here are two discoveries, while 
he can boast of but one. Surely it is now my privilege to cry 
Evpyxa! Evpxa! 

Perfectability and excitability next appear at the tribunal of 
his honour. Of the former I have no knowledge; but we are 
told that they have been both used by Fisher Ames. With re- 
spect to the latter I can present his honour with an authority 
which I deem much less exceptionable than that which he has 
mentioned. Let him open Dr. Rush’s inquiry into the cause of 
Animal Life, and in the first lecture he will find the following 
sentence: “ Life is the effect of certain stimuli acting upon the 
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sensibility and excitability which are extended, in different de- 
grees over every external and internal part of the body.” 

I perfectly agree with the writer in his observations upon iv- 
urned and its opposite uninurned. But I regret that I cannot ex- 
press a similar coincidence in what he advances relative to decep- 
tion, concefition, recepfition, &c, which he declares to be improperly 
used for deceit, conceit, and receipt. That deception and deceit 
are, in the main, synonymous, I am not now prepared to deny. 
But I strenuously assert that conception and conceit, reception and 
receipt are inherently different. Conception, in its primitive im- 
port, signifies gestation. It is not immediately formed from the 
English word to conceive, but comes rather from the Latin term 
concefitio. ‘This latter noun is analogically derived from the su- 
pine concefitum coming from the verb concifiio. But if etymology 
is not sufficient to satisfy the doubts of our reformer, let us take 
any of Dr. Johnson’s authorities for this word and substitute its 
alleged synonyme. Instead of 

“ Thy sorrow I will greatly multiply by thy coucepfition,”’ 
let us say, 

“ Thy sorrow I will greatly multiply by thy conceit.” 

Dryden tells us “ our own productions flatter us; it is impos- 
sible not to be fond of them at the moment of their concefition.” 
But let us conform to the rule of our critic, and say, “ our own 
productions flatter us; it is impossible not to be fond of them at 
the moment of their conceit.” The same method may be tried 
with any other instance, and the inconsistency will be found 
equally glaring. These examples sufficiently evince the futility 
and manifest absurdity of an attempt to displace conception. It 
is so extensively diffused through different languages that it must 
remain immutable. Thus the French have their concefiion and 
the Spanish their conceficion. But conceit invariably imports an 
ofiinion, or rather a witty idea; and agreeably to this meaning, we 
generally find it explained by such words as sententia, f-enseé 
and the Portuguese term conceito. 

The preceding observations apply to receftion and receipt. 
The writer surely cannot be ignorant that the latter is used to 
signify an acquittance, or the evidence of an exoneration from a 
debt. But we must again have recourse to an example, “ Both,” 
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says Holder, “serve completely for the reception and. commuai- 


cation of knowledge.” Let-us rather write, “ both serve coni- 
pletely for the receift and communication of knowledge.” Inthe 
French language we find recefition, but recette for receint. The 
Spanish have recidimiento for recefition, but recibido for receipt. 
The derivation of recefrtion is from recefrtio from the supine re- 
cefitum of the verb recipio. But ne guid nimis. 

I confess that the connection of the preposition from with the 
adverbs, hence, thence and whence, is redundant. But it is ‘iot 
to the sagacity of our critic that we are indebted for the discovery. 
For the error has been noted long before Ae became a reformer 
‘of our tongue. Indeed I am peculiarly anxious to learn whether 
he ever happened to dip into a certain work called the “ Philoso- 
phy of Rhetoric.” 
suspect it is too deeply rooted in our language to be eradicated. 


The practice is undoubtedly improper, but I 


I believe I could at this moment produce examples of it from 
the writers of the days of James, and higher, down to our own. 
The impropriety has been rendered familiar by the irresistable 
law of custom. It is to be found in the works of our best gram- 
matical writers, among whom are Harris,* Blair, and Johnson 
in anteriority, and Horne Tooke in merit. It is an inconsistency 
which, as Dr. Campbell truly remarks, has arisen from a servile 
imitation of the French d’oz, d’ici, dela. This practice ought to 
be banished from the language, did not its universality favour its 
preservation. There is scarcely one good writer who has not 
used it. It is to be found in Shakspeare who lived in the reign 
of Elizabeth; and we find examples of it in the translation of the 
Bible, and in the works of Bacon. At this early period of our 
tongue, it was a frequent custom, and has thence been transmitted 
to us. Iteremains then to be decided whether we shall incau- 
tiously pronounce that to be a barbarism which has existed for 
upwards of three centuries, or whether we shall not rather per- 
mit every writer to indulge his fancy. 


* It is not surprising that Harris should have fallen into this error. For 
he who could seriously maintain that the redundancy of particles constituted 
a primary excellence in the Greek language, must surely be pleased with the 
same tautology in his own. 
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Here ends the catalogue, and in taking ieave of the writer I 
must be suffered to speak a few words in my own behalf. I have 
ever considered philology as one of those sciences which have a 
peculiar claim to the attention of mankind. Next to religion it 
is that branch of learning on which I would willingly bestow my 
days and my nights. It is sublime inasmuch as it teaches the 
correct use of speech, which, in relation to man, is truly, asa 
Spanish author terms it, “senal indicativa de su razon, y su 
mayor adorno, i ornamento.” Its difficulty and intricacies are 
great and numerous, but the pleasure which it affords is more 
than-a counterbalance. Languages are the keys which serve to 
unlock the doors that lead to knowledge. He, therefore, who 
attains to a greater proficiency in these, possesses the more 
means of information.* But I can never call that a meritorious 
“attempt which rises no higher in the grammatical art, than the 
detection of verbal inaccuracies. The proper disposition of 2 
sentence is of much more importance, than the words which 
compose it, provided those words clearly convey the writer’s 
meaning. Had I undertaken to be a reformer of our language 
I should have endeavoured to expose several syntactical impro- 
prieties which may be observed among our best authors, These 
occur in almost all the parts of speech, but more frequently in 
the disposition of adverbs, which, as they serve for the modifica- 
tion of a sentence, are of the most vital importance. This sub- 
ject claims the attention of every one who desires to write his 
vernacular tongue with purity. The previous length of this com- 
munication, however, will not permit that I should now notice 
these inaccuracies. At a future period I may perhaps be again 
led to this subject. But should circumstances prevent me from 
performing this promise, the reader is referred to the writings of 
Campbell and of our countryman Webster. 

Such, Mr. Oldschool, are the ideas which suggested them- 
selves after a cursory perusal of the remarks of your corres- 


* We are informed by Brantome that Charles the Fifth “ disoit et repetoit 
souvent, quand il tomboit sur la beauté des langues (selon l’opinion des 
Turcs)—qu’autant de langues qu ’homme sgait parler, autant de fois est-il 
homme.” If this imperial idea be correct, what must we think of Sir William 
Jones, who was acquainted with twenty-eight different languages. 
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pondent. If I have occasionally indulged myself in levity, it was 
not because I thought ridicule a proper test of truth. But if this 
writer, whoever he may be, should think that he has been im- 
properly treated by me, he is at liberty to vindicate himself. I 
am at all times willing to bow beneath the lash of correction, 
whenever it shall be proved that I have advanced a sentiment 
incompatible with truth. W. A. 


THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ir affords us peculiar satisfaction to be, to our fellow citizens. 
the organ of communication of any intelligence that may be gra- 
tifying to them and honourable to our country. Of this descrip- 
tion, and that, we trust, in an eminent degree, is the information 
we are enabled to impart respecting three young Americans, who 
are now in Europe, cultivating their talents in the art of painting. 
We allude to Messrs. Leslie, Morse, and Allston, who, to speak 
of them in terms of perfect moderation, exhibit, as we are told, 


the fairest promise of becoming, after their great predecessors: 


shall have disappeared, the West, the Copeley, and the Trum- 
bull of the age. 

That we may not be suspected of dealing in any of the ex- 
travagancies of eulogy, we are prepared to lay before the public 
the evidences, equally strong and authentic, on which the opinion 
we have expressed is founded. 

In relation to Mr. Leslie the following correspondence oc- 
curred, as appears by the annexed dates, in March last, between 
Mr. Randolph and our illustrious countryman, Mr. West, of Lon- 
don. It is but justice to add, that for the letters of these two gen- 
tlemen we are indebted to the polite attention of Mr. Tompkins, 
to whom we avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our 
obligations and to tender our thanks. 


“ Buckingham-street, Strand, London, March 17, 1814. 
«“ DEAR SIR, ) 
“ Honoured, as I am, by your confidence and kind attention, 
and equally proud of the extraordinary talents of my young coun- 
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tryman, Mr. Leslie, I should be happy to receive, in reply to this 
communication, a repetition of the high and distinguished encomi- 
um you were pleased to pass on Mr. Leslie’s production of the 
“ Witch of Endor.” To the liberty of this request I am induced 
by the suggestion of another esteemed young countryman, Mr. 
Joseph Y. Tompkins, who had the honour of an interview with 
you to-day; and who is desirous of having your authority for his 
favourable representation of Mr. Leslie’s success to his friends, 
on his return to the United States, by the Fair American, now at 
Liverpool. 
“ T am, respectfully, your obliged friend, &c. 
“D. M. RanpDoLpn. 

** Benjamin West, 14 Newman-street, Oxford road.” 


“ Newman-street, March 21, 1814. 
‘ Dear Sir, 


“ There is no occurrence which affords me a higher gratifi- 
cation, than that of properly appreciating the talents of those pro- 
fessing any of the branches of the fine arts—particularly so, when 
those talents are found in youth modest and virtuous. Mr. Leslie, 
the young gentleman, from Philadelphia, respecting whom you 
inquire, appears to me to be blessed with all those natural endow- 
ments (connected with a suitable education) requisite for giving 
appropriate character to a subject. To these he unites a hand ca- 
pable of executing his conceptions on canvas with the pencil. 
His picture of Saul, in the house of the woman of Endor (when 
the ghost of Samuel appears) is, from the knowledge I have of 
painting, almost without an example in art, considering it to 
have been done by a youth in his nineteenth year, and to have been 
the second picture, in history, he ever painted. Having given so 
ample a display of genius and talents at so early a period of life, 
and continuing, as he does, with some of the ablest and most re- 
fined productions of art before him, to pursue the study and prac- 
tice of his profession, with the most amiable dispositions and un- 
wearied industry, to what excellence in the higher departments of 
painting may we not expect him to attain, when his pencil shall 
have become matured, and all his powers completely evolved by 


time and cultivation! 
VOL. IV. M 
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“ The junior artists in painting who have passed me in re- 
view within the last fifty years, have not presented to mea similar 
excellence at the same age in which Mr. Leslie produced his pic- 
ture of Saul, now under notice. Respecting this picture, which, 
being in my own room, [ have a daily opportunity to examine, 
you are at liberty to make this my opinion of it known to whom- 
soever you may think proper. 

“ T am, sir, yours, respectfully, 


“ BENJAMIN WEsT. 
** 1D). M. Randolph, Esquire.” 


“ P.S. It affords me great pleasure to inform you, that sir 
John Leicester, bart. has given Mr. Leslie one hundred guineas 
for the above mentioned picture of Saul.” 


Soaring at once to the highest department of his profession, 
historical painting, Mr. Allston has placed on canvas the scene of 
the Dead man restored to life by touching the bones of the prophet 
Elisha; an effort, which, we are authorised to say, procured for 
its author, at a late exhibition of the arts in the British gallery, 
the first prize of two hundred guineas. 

Of this celebrated picture we extract the following notice 
from the “ Examiner,” a London paper, which appears to be con- 
ducted with no small degree of ability, candour, and taste: 


© The dead man restored to life by touching the bones of Eli- 
sha, W. ALLSTON, is a work which comes at once before us with 
the double and delighted surprise of high excellence from a no- 
vel hand, such a hand as would justify its being placed at the side 
of some of the best masters in history, and which makes us deep- 
ly regret that the brother natives of two such countries as Great 
Britain and the American republic should be engaged in any other 
war than that of social and intellectual rivalry, the only rational 
hostility of sentient beings. The faces and forms in this picture 
are all impressed by a strong, and highly natural feeling; but there 
is rather a monotony in the countenances of the three chief specta- 
tors of the miracle, we mean in the form and feature, abstracted 
from the expression of fear and wonder, which must necessarily 
be similar; and we doubt whether those above and beyond the 
man in the fore ground, are not deviations from perspective pre- 
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cision, as to prominence of size and colour. But these are venial 
errors, when compared to the life, to the impassioned feelings, that 
breathe throughout; to the astonishment and fear, to the mute ga- 
zing, and shrinking at the awful resuscitation. The female in a 
fit at the terrific sight, while her daughter clings to her with a 
mixed emotion of fear and filial concern, is an impressively natu- 
rai incident. Equally so are the two youths engaged in a conver- 
sation of inquiry and surprise, one with his finger of one hand sig- 
nificantly laid on the other, the second with his arms emphatically 
stretched forth. Excepting the disproportioned length of the re- 
viving man, too much praise cannot be given for his admirably 
painted character, the contraction of the toes, the dimly-beaming 
eyes, staring with faint dawnings of consciousness and sensation, 
the anatomical drawing, and the mixed carnation and livid hue of 
his flesh, in which the hitherto stagnant stream of life is beginning 
to thaw under the warmth of that hallowed and wonder-working 
flame, which beams on the skeleton of Elisha—a conception truly 
poetical and explanatory of the returning vitality. It is problema- 
tical, whether this figure would not make an equal, if not a more 
suitable impression, and at the same time render the general ef- 
fect more pleasing, were its lower extremities and drapery in 
some degree, shrouded in shade, instead of destroying, by its strong 
light, the unity of the general effect of the picture’s light and 
shade; for though, as the figure of chief importance, it ought to 
be strikingly marked, still the universal attention which it attracts 
from the surrounding groups, would sufficiently point it out to 
the spectator. Though the flesh throughout would have a more 
epic dignity of style were it of a broader and more Titianesque 

hue, it is a beautiful specimen of carnation tinting. Mr. Allston’s 
mind’s eye is evidently nourished by invigorating, close, and in- 
telligent study of the lively graces of the old masters and the an- 

tique. For the rich, ocular, and intellectual treat he has afforded 

us, we offer him as a small proof of our thankfulness and esteem, 

the testimony of our humble approbation.” 


By Mr. Allston’s loftiest ambition,, higher praise can scarce- 
ly be aspired to than this paragraph spontaneously bestows. 
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Of the talents and attainments of Mr. Morse, son to our ce- 
lebrated geographer of the same name, an authentic letter enables 
us to speak in terms of nearly equal applause. It represents that 
young American as receiving, in consequence of his merit as an 
artist, even in the capital of an enemy’s country, the highest en- 
comiums and most honourable rewards that taste and liberality 
are able to bestow: 


“ At the last Sommerset-house exhibition, says our corres- 
pondent, he (Mr. Morse) produced a large picture of the dying 
Hercules, which was honoured with universal admiration. 

“ A few days previously his grace the duke of Norfolk, in a 
numerous assembly, presented Mr. Morse with an elegant gold 
medal, for an exquisite model of the same subject, of his own 
composition and workmanship, presented to the Society of the 
Adelphi. in London.” 


On contemplating the height to which these three young 
Americans are thus early elevated by their talents and attain- 
ments, what native of the United States can fail to glow 
with the love of his country, while he exults in the unrivalled 
genius of his countrymen! And with what contempt must 
each one of us regard the narrow sentiments, the insolence and 
folly of those European writers—philosophers in the present in- 
stance we will not call them—who have represented the intellect 
of man as sinking from its native level beneath the influence of 
the American climate! It is neither our intention nor our pro- 
vince to boast; but we deem it due to our countrymen, and per- 
fectly consistent with truth to assert, thaty taking promiscuously, 
and without selection, from the United States and from any one of 
the countries of Europe, an equal number of native inhabitants, 
and comparing them with each other, the balance, if any exist, 
will be found to be in favour of the Americans, on the score both 
of intellectual and corporeal qualities—vigour of body and vigour 
of mind. It will be understood that, in this comparison we have 


allusion to native vigour of mind; not to those mental attainments, 
constituting artificial strength, which are the result of education, 
and cannot be regarded as appertaining exclusively to any climate. 
It must not be denied, that longer time, and more favourable op- 
portunities of intellectual improvement are requisite to enable us 
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to rival in science and learning the scholars and philosophers of the 
old worid. We possess both the soil and the seeds, but have not 
yet attained to that matured state of culture necessary to insure to 
us the fairest blossoms and richest fruits of genius and letters. 

In relation to the Fine Arts, various considerations induce us 
to cherish a belief—fondly at least, if not wisely—that America 
is destined hereafter, if not to become herself the foremost, at 
least to rank with the foremost countries of the world. In this 
rivalship of nations for preeminence in taste, and the means of 
gratifying it, we do not admit as exceptions even those fine regions 
bordering on the Mediterranean, which Nature was formerly sup- 
posed to have selected as her favourite theatre for exhibiting the 
greatness and elegance of the human mind. In the productions of 
the chissel, the artists of the United States have not yet establish- 
ed their claim to distinction. But for those of the pencil they have 





exhibited evidence, which we deem conclusive, that they possess 
genius in no respect inferior to that of the people of Italy, or of 
ancient Greece. That country which, in an early stage of society, 
has already produced a West, a Copeley, a Trumbull, a Stewart, 
a Sully,a@ Peale, a Trott, an Allston, a Morse, a Leslie, and many 
others of ample promise, may, when further advanced in civiliza- 
tion, refinement and wealth, be regarded, without the least extra- 
vagance of anticipation, as capable of becoming the birth-place and 
the school of painters in every department of the art equal to the 
greatest that have heretofore honoured the world with their pencil. 
Let the people and the government of the United States do 
their duty on the score of patronage and encouragement—let 
them enable painters, who have spent years of toil and study 
abroad, with a view to perfect themselves in the principles and 
execution of their art, to return home, and, in their native country, 
pursue their profession amidst the honours and emoluments to 
which they are entitled—let them do this, and the present century 
will not pass away, till, for painting, in particular, perhaps for 
preminence in the Fine Arts in general, the new world shall have 
wrested the palm from the old. Philadelphia then, instead of look- 
ing for specimens and resources of art to Rome or Paris, Amster- 
dam or London, may herself become, for all nations, the great me- 
tropolitan school of painting 
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REVIEW OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE COLUM- 


BIAN SOCIETY OF ARTISTS AND THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


In reviewing the various articles which compose this exten- 
sive collection of the works of art, we shall confine our observa- 
tions chiefly to the original productions of living artists; ‘neither 
do we consider it necessary, in the present state of the arts amongst 
us, to go much into detail; because the,technicalterms insepa- 
rably connected with every profession, when often repeated, be- 
come not only tedious, but even disgusting, and cease, of conse- 
quence, either to please or instruct.. ere | 

No. 1. Bust of the Right Reverend Bishofp White—the ori- 

ginal model. 

No. 2. Bust of Charles W. Peale—the original model. 

No. 3. Bust of Commodore Bainbridge—the original model. 

No. 4. Bust of Washington—modelled after that by Hudon. 

No. 5. Muscles of the horse—a cast from a French model. 

No. 6. Head of the Venus de Medici—by Miller. 

The public are already well acquainted with the talents of 
this excellent artist, in one of the highest departments of art. 
His bust of C. W. Peale does, in our opinion, surpass any of his 
former productions, and would do credit to any age or nation. 
When we consider the vast importance of handing down to pos- 
terity, faithful resemblances of our most distinguished heroes 
and statemen, the genius and talents of Mr. Millar are certainly 
a great acquisition to the fine arts, and to the country. He is not 
only capable of contributing by his original works to our scanty 
stock of American busts; but by his knowledge of the antique, 
and a judicious selection of celebrated statues, and by multiplying 
the copies from these for the use of artists, he will enable them 
to pursue their studies to advantage We sincerely hope, for 
the honour of our city, that the indefatigable labours of this artist 
will be duly appreciated and rewarded by an enlightened public. 

No. 7. Bust of Hamilton from Caracchi—by J. Dixey, has 
~ considerable merit. 

No. 11. Zs a correct likeness of the Hero of Lake Erie—an ori- 
ginal painting in water colours by Wood. Weare much gratified 
to find that an engraving from this picture is to be executed for 
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Delaplaine’s Repository of Portraits and Lives of the Heroes, Phi- 
losophers, and Statesmen of America. 

No. 12. Capture of His Britanic Majesty’s frigate Guerierre 
by the United States frigate Constitution—painted by T. Birch, 
and engraved by C. Tiebout. 

- This print is executed in the dotting manner, and has a very 
fine effect, and is generally considered a correct representation of 
that celebrated action. 

No. 14. Capture of the British fleet on Lake Erie, by the Ame- 
. rican squadron, commanded by Commodore Perry—J. J. Barralet. 
_ The time of action chosen by the painter for transmitting to 
, posterity, this illustrious and unparalleled event, is the critical and 
interesting moment when the Niagara was pushing through the 
enemy’s line, and pouring her thunder upon them from both 
broadsides, (the gallant Commodore having a short time before 
left the Lawrence in a small boat, amidst a tremendous fire from 
the enemy’s squadron, and hoisted his flag on beard the Niagara.) 

The unfortunate and crippled Lawrence lies on one side and 
the British vessels on the other, striking their colours in succes- 
sion to the American hero. 

The disposition of the whole group, comprising every vessel 
in the action, has met the sanction and applause of some of the 
principal officers in the engagement. 

A print from this drawing is now engraving by B. Tanner, and 
is to be acompanion to his print of the capture of the Macedonian 
by the United States. _ 

No. 15. Capture of His Britanic Majesty’s frigate Macedonian 
by the United States frigate United States—painted by T. Birch 
and engraved by B. Tanner. 

This print is executed in the line manner, and is considered a 
correct representation of another of our gallant naval achieve- 
ments. The print, however, would have a much better effect if 
the water did not appear so dark, which destroys the transparency, 
that so peculiarly characterises that element. 

No. 42. Bust of Doctor Physic, . 

No. 43. Bust of Doctor Rush—W. Rush. 

The works of this self-taught artist, have been long known 
and admired for peculiar, as well as faithful models of the various 
objects he has undertaken to represent. The busts abové-men- 
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. i tioned are in the same style of excellence with his other well 
known and highly meritorious works. 
No. 53. ; 
54. 


oe | Plans, elevations, and sections of town and country 


i 6. | 
i - \ houses, and designs of fricturesque gardens, with 
a ze seven explanatory drawings. 
i 59. 
60. | 





No. 61. View of a picturesque garden on the river Elbe. 
No. 62. 4 general plan of Union College at Schenectady. 
No. 63. Front elavation of Union College, Schenectady. 
Joseph Ramee. 
The above drawings, whether we consider the designs or ex- 
eculion, are works of uncommon merit. In them we behold the 
chaste simplicity of Grecian architecture. Mr. Ramee has dis- 
played not only a thorough knowledge of the principles of an art, 
which has always been considered of the first importance in eve- | 
ry age and nation; but he has also displayed, in the general ar- f 
rangemement and execution of his drawings, the most refined | 
taste. We are not without hopes that the genius and talents of 
this artist will have a tendency to check, if not to destroy, a semi- 
H barbarous taste (which seems to gain ground amongst us) for a 
4 mongrel Gothic architecture, where novelty, whim, and caprice 
Hh are substituted for fitness, beauty, and elegance. We are much 
5 pleased to find that Mr. Ramee intends to publish an interesting 
i work on the principles of his art. 
i No. 71. Tribute money froma small picture by Rubens (in the 
! possession of Joseph Sansom, esquire) painted and presented to 
yi the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, by T. Sully. 
We have often seen and admired the original from which this 
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picture is copied, and we are decidedly of opinion, that the Ame- 
rican artist has done great justice to the subject. We confess, 
however, that we should have been much more gratified in view- 
ing an original from the pencil of Mr. Sully. 

No. 72. Perry’s victory on Lake Erie—T. Birch. 
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Representing the moment in which commodore Perry is en- 
gaging the ship Queen Charlotte, after compelling the ship De- 
troit and schooner Lady Prevost to strike their colours. This pic- 
ture is painted in the usual style of this meritorious artist, and 
certainly deserves praise. The colouring, however, is sombre, and 
the light is too much scattered. But compared with its general 
merit, these must be considered as minor faults. An engraving is 
to be taken from this picture by A. Lawson, who will, no doubt, 
do ample justice to the subject. 

No. 75. Peaches and Grafies—Raphael Peale. 

This artist has again furnished the present exhibition with a 
great variety of very excellent pictures, consisting chiefly of fruit 
pieces, &c. We admire exceedingly the correct manner in which 
he represents each individual object, and if he displayed more 
judgment in the arrangement and grouping of his pictures, they 
would rival the best productions of the Flemish or Dutch school. 

No. 76. Sampson and Delilah, an original picture—by David. 

This picture is painted by an artist at the head of the modern 
French school, and is considered a very excellent production. 
The drawing is correct, and the colouring exquisitely fine. The 
figure of Delilah, although full of expression, is rather mascu- 
line; and there is about the figure of Sampson a sguareness, which 
is far from being graceful. This appears too to be heightened by 
a number of angles in the disposition of the limbs. We are rather 
of opinion that this picture has been an early production by Da- 
vid, as it certainly resembles as much the work of a student as 
that of a master. 

No. 85. Portrait of a gentleman—C. R. Leslie. 

This picture exhibits in the execution and expression, a 
great attention to nature, and at the same time proves that this 
young artist continues to advance in a proper knowledge of his-art. 

No. 87. Portrait of a lady—B. Otis. 

This is a picture of considerable merit. We would, however, 
recommend to this artist the perusal of some hints relative to his 
pictures, in a review of a former exhibition. 

No. 88. Portrait of a lady—Eckholt. 

We have seen much better pictures by this very ingenious 


artist. 
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No. 98. From Marmion, canto vi.—Caldwell. 


* And judge how Clara changed her form, 
While fastening to her lover’s side, 

A friend, which though in danger tried, 
He once had found untrue.” 


This picture, although the production of a young artist, dis- 
plays, nevertheless, a considerable knowledge of the true princi- 
ples of art. The effect of the whole is very striking, and the 
erouping of the figures is judiciously managed. 

No. 103. Portrait of Commodore Rodgers—Jarvis. 

This picture is a work of great merit, has great expression’ of 
character, and is an excellent likeness. There are, perhaps 
some defects in the colouring; but, upon the whole, we have ne 
hesitation in pronouncing it a first rate production. 

No. 106. View of the Schuylkill from Chesnut-street—T. Birch. 

Represents the two bridges and adjacent country, and appears 
very correctly executed. 

No. 154. Shifp ina squall—T. Birch. 

This picture is painted in a very beautiful style, and has more 
freedom in the execution than any other work of this artist that 
we have seen. 

No. 186. Lady and child—T. Sully. 

The portraits of this celebrated artist have been long distin- 
guished for a peculiar ease and elegance of attitudes, and he has, 
in our opinion, fully established that reputation, by the great va- 
riety of pictures in the present exhibition. He has evidently im- 
proved in colouring and effect, and, in one of his female portraits, 
he has displayed much. skill in what is denominated harmony in 
painting. His whole length pictures of doctor Rush, and the pre- 
sident of the Pennsylvania Hospital, are painted in a broad and 
pleasing style, and received very general applause. 

No. 195. Fruit and fowers—De Beet. 

In the execution of this piece the artist has displayed much 
talent in the arrangement, grouping, and harmony of colour- 
ing, and at the same time has delineated the various objects with 
great truth. 

No. 197} Perry’s victory—two drawings by Kearney, assist- 

wt by T. Sully. 
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-- Representing the position of the American and British fleets 
at the interesting- moment, when commodore Perry, finding the 
Lawrence rendered unmanageable, from her having received the 
whole fire of the enemy’s fleet, is seen passing ina boat rowed 
by eight men to go on board the Niagara. 

Ditto—Representing the Lawrence out of the action— 
Perry forcing the British line, engaged with the Queen Char- 
lotte and Detroit, two of the enemy’s heaviest ships, both of which 
are in the act of striking, the rest of the fleet having surrendered, 
except the Little Belt and Chippeway, which are seen making a 
vain attempt to escape. 

The above mentioned drawings were executed by an artist 
who went to Lake Erie for the express purpose, and who received 
the attention and assistance of the gallant Perry and his officers, 
who held a meeting, in order to obtain the precise situation of the 
vessels at the time of the engagement. 

The drawings will be engraved in the line manner by George 
Murray, Gideon Fairman, and Cornelius Tiebout. 

These drawings are executed in a very spirited style, and 
have been pronounced by commodore Perry and his officers, to 
be correct and faithful representations of that glorious action. 

No. 201. Landscafe—by a young lady of Richmond, Virginia.. 

This picture is a charming and finished production of art. 
Whether we consider its composition, colouring, effect, or the 
chaste manner in which the various objects are delineated, it is 
equally entitled to our unqualified praise. 

No. 233. Perspective view of the design for Washington Hall, 
proposed to be built on Third-street, adjoining the Washington 
Hotel—R. Mills. 

The plan of this building occupies a space in front of seventy- 
five feet, by a depth of one hundred and twenty-five feet; the first 
floor is arranged to accommodate a large dining room, one hun- 
dred and thirty feet long by thirty feet wide, and some smaller 
rooms for committees, &c. The entrance to this floor is by a se- 
micircular vestibule, fronted by a skreen of pillars; from this you 
pass to the great staircase in front by which you ascend to the 
grand saloon on the principal floor, one hundred and twenty feet 
long by seventy-two wide; this is in the form of an elongated el- 
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lipsis, encircled by a colonnade, supporting the galleries. The 
ceiling is a dome, elevated about thirty feet above the floor, 
crowned by a lantern sky-light. 

The exterior elevation of this building presents a simple mass 
of one grand story, raised upon a rustic basement; the principal 
feature in it is a great niche, which sweeps into the front to make 
room for a statue of the illustrious Washington. Before this niche 
is askreen of columns. Qn the frize of the entablature isthe de- 
dication of the building, over this springs a semicircular arch, 
forming the head of the niche. On the top of the colonnade an ea- 
gle is seen just alighting, holding a wreath in his bill encircling 
the name of Washington. 

On the blocking, over the wing buildings, are civic wreaths, 
encircling the names of Penn and Franklin. The busts of these 
great men are placed in niches below, on each side of the grand 
entrance. The whole building is surmounted by trophies, emble- 
matic of the military and civil glory achieved by the Father of 
his country. : 

This appears to be a chaste and beautiful design for a public 
building, and cannot fail to do equal honour to our city and the 
architect. 

( To be continued.) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH CLAIMS. 


Be not startled, gentle readers, at the title under which this 
little article appears. We have no disposition to intermeddle 
in state affairs. The painter’s well known admonitory rebuke, 
ne, sutor, ulira crefiidam, shall never be forgotten by us in our 
character as a journalist. Ifthe cobler ought to stick to his 
last, so should the man of letters to his peaceful vocation. 


The modest Muse delights in scenes sedate, 
Nor lifts her voice amid the broils of state. 


To our public functionaries, then, our Gallatins, and Bay- 
ards, and Adamses, and the rest, we cheerfully resign the settle- 
ment of all matters in dispute touching orders in council, paper 
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blockades, sailors’ rights, spoliations by sea, house-burnings by 
land contrary to the usages of honourable warfare, with all the 
et ceteras that fall within the turbulent vortex of politics. Nor 
shall we, in the capacity of a journalist, murmur at the time 
they may spend or the terms they may make. 

But when we find either Great Britain or any other nation, 
boldly and openly asserting her claim to eminent characters, 
who were born and reared to manhood in the United States, and 
endeavouring thus, in equal violation of generosity and right, 
to appropriate to herself the lustre which their talents and 
achievements are calculated to reflect on their native country— 
when we meet with acts of injustice and usurpation like this, we 
should hold ourselves deficient in love of country, and every 
thing appertaining to the character of an American, were we to 
refuse our prompt though feeble aid toward redressing the 
wrongs, and vindicating the honour of the land that gave us 
birth, and which contains in its bosom the bones of our ancestors. 

We are led to these remarks by an attempt that we have 
lately seen in a British publication, and which we have reason 
to believe is sanctioned by the concurring voice of the nation, 
to wrest from his native country and appropriate to them- 
selves, the glory conferred on the present age by the resplen- 
dent talents of our countryman, Mr. West. 

That great master of the pencil, is descended, says the writer, 
of English parents, was born before the American revolution, 
was resident in London at the time of the conclusion of peace, 
and is, therefore, legitimately a British subject: and hence, he 
concludes, that all his wonderful achievements on canvas, re- 
dound exclusively to the glory of England. 

The relationship of Mr. West, in a civil point of view, is a 
question which we leave to civilians to settle. Nor is ita mat- 
ter of the slightest moment, to which of the two countries, in 
that respect, he belongs. The circumstance of his nativity can} 
not be in any way affected by the decision. 

Mr. West was born and reared to manhood in the province 
of Pennsylvania. Here, of course, the natural foundation of all 
his subsequent greatness was conclusively laid: here were re- 
ceived and brought to their unusual strength and perfection, 
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those excellent stamina of body, which have sustained, unbroken, 
the toils and changes of more than seventy years of exertion. 
The texture of his mind, too, is altogether American. Here he 
imbibed that noble and enterprizing spirit, and:here were formed 
those habits of industry, perseverance and virtue, which, under 
Providence, were the proximate means of his elevation and 
fame. To complete the picture, here did our great country- 
man manifest his taste, and commence his career in the use of 
the pencil. f 
Under this view of the subject, the correctness of which no 
one Can, consistently with veracity deny, what was left for Great 
Britain to perform? Simply to afford to Mr. West patronage and 
encouragement: and even with these she would probably never 
have favoured him, had they not been extorted from her by the 
genius and other exalted excellencies, which he bore along with 
him from his native country, had he not, in fact, been decidedly 
superior to any of the natives of her own climate. From America 
did this great artist derive his talents and all his good qualities 
both physical and moral, and only found in Great Britain a suitable 
field for the exercise and display of them. Away, then, with those 
flimsy grounds—those unfounded and selfish pretexts, on which 
the latter country would claim him as rightfully her own! As well 
might we denominate Columbus an American, and claim to our- 
selyes the honour resulting from his discovery of a new world, 
because it was on our own shores that he constructed the un- 
perishable fabric of his renown: and as well might the people 
of England assert their claim to the glory attached to the names 
of Washington and Hancock, Green and Laurens, and the whole 
host of our revolutionary worthies, because they were born in a 
British province before the acknowledgment of our indepen- 
dance as a nation. The mere circumstance of a man’s removal 
to a foreign country, cannot either rob him of the place of hig 
nativity, or the place of his nativity of a right to claim him as 
its son; nor can it do away the salutary influence of that climate 
which was instrumental in conferring on him strength of body, 
as well as in heightening the powers of the mind. Mr. West 
is as much an American—as much a native of the United 
States, as any one born in Pennsylvania within the last twenty 
years, who has never breathed the air of a transatlantic region. 
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Another attempt equally flagrant in itself, and honourable in 
its bearing on the American character, was lately made in re- 
lation to our gallant countryman, the much lamented Lawrence. 
It is Known to every one that shortly after his fall, that distin- 
guished young officer was publicly declared, in the British 
prints, to have been a native of England. Nor is it recollected 
or believed that the report was ever afterwards contradicted in 
the same papers, although its fallacy was promptly and satisfac- 
torily exposed in several of those of the United States. 

These facts are worthy of record, because they contribute 
not a little to American renown. We thank most sincerely the 
people of Great Britain for such evidences of their jealousy and 
such marks of their envy. They amount to eulogies on our 
countrymen which nothing can equal. Envy pursues exalted 
merit as the shadow dees the substance: it points to it like the 
needle to the celestial cynosure. Britain, exalted both in reality 
and in her own estimation, envies nothing that shines with a 
secondary lustre. 

Wherefore did several of the cities and islands of Greece 
contend for the birth-places of Hippocrates and Homer? Be- 
cause to these places were attached the idea of unfading honours, 
in consequence of their relationship to such distinguished indi- 
viduals. In like manner do the Britons acknowledge and pro- 
claim the great preeminence of the American character, in at- 
tempting to appropriate its lustre to themselves. By their want 
of wisdom, they convert into honour what they intend as de- 


rradation. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE——FOR THE PORT FOLIO. , 


From some of our correspondents we solicit translations, in 
heroic verse, of the two following beautiful and celebrated passages 
from the Hneid of Virgil. This favour we hope we may feel our- 
selves authorized to expect, more particularly, from some of the 
literary youth of our country, to whom we cannot too often repeat 
the advice which we have already given, never to neglect their 
classical learning. Such neglect is the very bane of letters----the 
canker-worm of elegant knowledge. To classical literature in ge- 
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neral we would inculcate on our young friends the same unwearied 
attention, which Longinus, Pliny, or some other critical writer (no 
matter who) does with respect to the works of Homer. 


“* Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night.” 


Such would be our injunction, with regard not only to the writ- 
ings of Homer, but to the whole body of the Greek and Roman 
classics. Next to the Holy Scriptures, Christendom is most in- 
debted to these elegant and instructive productions, for the 
present enlightened state and ameliorated condition of the hu- 
man mind. But for them, which never ceased to shed, to a cer- 
tain extent, their phosphor radiance through the dismal gloom, the 
dark ages would have continued to shroud the world in their man- 
tle “ of dooms-day dye” even down to the present period. Let 
scholars, then, never turn their back on those brilliant sources, to 
which they are indebted for many of the comforts, and more than 
half of the elegancies they enjoy. 


Extemplo Libyz magnas it Fama per urbes: 
Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius ullum: 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo; 
Parva metu primo; mox sese attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 
Illam Terra parens, ira irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Ceo Enceladoque sororem 
Progenuit; pedibus celerem et pernicibus alis: 
Monstrum horrendum, ingens; cui quot sunt corpore plume, 
Tot vigiles oculi subter (mirabile dictu) 
Tot linguz, totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit aures. 
Nocte volat celi medio, terreque per umbram 
Stridens, nec dulci declinat lumina somno. 
Luce sedet custos, aut summi culmine tecti, 
Turribus aut altis, et magnas territat urbes: 
Tam ficti pravique tenax, quam nuncia veri. 

Virgil, Enid, 1v. 1. 173. 


Tum Juno omnipotens, longum miserata dolorem, 
Difficilesque obitus, Irim demisit Olympo, 
Quz luctantem animam nexosque resolveret artus. 
Nam, quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat; 
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Sed misera ante diem, subitoque accensa furore: 

Nondum illi flayum Proserpina vertice crinem 

Abstulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco. 

Ergo Iris croceis per celum roscida pennis, 

Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 

Devolat, et supra caput astitit: ‘ Hunc ego Diti 
© Sacrum jussa fero, teque isto corpore solvo.' 

Sic ait, et dextra crinem secat: omnis et und 

Dilapsus calor, atque in ventos vita recessit. .£neid, tv. 1. 693, 


AECIENT AND MODERN POETS. 


How wonderfully snail-paced was the. march of the ancient, 
and how swallow-like the flight of the modern poets! Nor is this 
the only point of difference that exists between them. The former 
left behind them a track which time itself will never efface; where- 
as most of the latter, like the silken winged Trochilus---a mere 
thing of down, fluttering through the air with an arrow’s speed---- 
no sooner escape from sight than they escape from recollection. 
They are remembered only while we are reading them. 

The £nied of Virgil contains somewhat less than ten thousand 
lines. Its immortal author spent eleven years in writing it He 


composed less than a thousand lines a year, and yet left his poem 
so imperfect, in his own estimation, that a clause in his will con- 


tained an injunction that the manuscript should be destroyed. 

Lord Byron’s Corsair amounts to nearly two thousand lines; 
and yet the noble author composed it, stans uno in fede, for aught 
we know, in little more, perhaps, than a “ little month!” Twenty- 
four lines, more or less, to one! a wide difference this between the 
cerebral movements in an Englishman and a Roman! It is true, 
the one is a Lord and the other was not; and who knows buta 
privileged order of men may be intended to form also a privileged 
order of poets? Yet on second thoughts, which are said to be ge- 
nerally the best, this explanation is not satisfactory: for Walter 
Scott, who is not a Lord, can do uf poetry with almost as much ra- 
pidity as young Byron, who is. 

Whence, then, shall we account for this wonderful difference 
in the mental fertility and movements of different poets? Gentle 


readers, the answer is obvious. The great Roman wrote for immor- 
VOL. Iv. 7 a) | 
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to study his subject, arrange his matter, select his thoughts, 

and finish his. expressions with the utmost care. He admitted 
nothing into his verse but the very jewels of his mind, polished» 
and brightened to the heighest lustre they were capable of receiving. 

The poets of Britain, on the other hand, write to please the multi- 

tude, to be fanned by the breath of popular applause, regardles, as 

it would seem, of the voice of posterity. To gain their object but 

little study is requisite. They need only empty the contents of 
their minds promiscuously on paper, varnished over with a few 

smart conceits, and glittering expressions, and their work is done’ 

Let these hunters of popularity, however, bear in mind, that the 

applause of the million is as fleeting as a vapour; possessed to- 

day, lost to-morrow—Such, if we mistake not, will be the fate of 

no inconsiderable portion of their reputation—After a lapse of 
two thousand years, the writings of Virgil are still in the prime 

—the zenith of their fame. Two thousand years hence, what will 

have become of the writings of Lord Byron!! Virgil contributed, 

by his writings, to polish and refine, settle and dignify his native 

language; but no such advantages will result to the English lan- 

guage from the writings of the present fashionable poets of Britain. 

From their present style of writing, these scholars will rather in- 

jure than benefit their native tongue. 





AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue annexed representation of an aboriginai stone work, va- 
luable in its present state, as tending to throw some degree of 
light on the antiquities of our country, would be still much more 
so, were it accompanied by a full and circumstantial description. 
Unacquainted with the name and place of residence of the gen- 
tleman who communicated the article as it now stands, we are 
unable to apply, directly by letter, for further information. We, 
therefore, publish the drawing as it was handed to us, in the 
hope that it may meet the eye of its author, or of some other 
person capable of furnishing us hereafter with the requisite ex- 
planation. We need, scarcely add, that the value of such expla- 
nation wuld be much enhanced by the early period at which it 
might be received. Ep. 


™ _" 


tal renown—and he has acquired it, but to do this he was obliged.”’ 
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AN ANCIENT STONE WORK 


Found in section, No. 34. Township No, X. south of base line, range No. 
5. E. of third principal Meridian. 
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EXPLANATION, 1 2 3 
ae ae es a * j 
A. Pile of Stones, Scale of Chains. 


B. Stone wall. 
C. Precipice. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Ir is,situate on the most elevated point of a high hill—is 
built of stone and in form resembles a half moon. Time has 
long since demolished the walls which must have been erected 
at immense labour. Judging from the quantity of stone, the 
walls must have been at least six feet thick and as many in height. 
On the north and east sides the hill gradually descends about 
sixty feet perpendicularly. At the distance of a few rods from 
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the bottom of the rocks winds a branch of the saline, keeping its 
course parallel tothe rocks. On the west a ridge inclines towards 
the south, and is soon lost in the valley. The materials must 
have been brought from the creek. It is evident that a great 
length of time has elapsed since the erection of this work, from 
the growth of timber, which is as large as that in the adjoining 
grounds. In the middle of the enclosed ground is an elevated 


pile of stones. 
od 
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“ A Treatise,” containing a plan for the internal organiza- 
tion and government of Marine Hospitals in the United States; 
together with a “ Scheme for amending and systematizing the 
medical department of the navy.” By William P.C. Barton, 
A. M. M. D. Member of the American Philosophical Society, 
and Surgeon in the navy of the United States. 

Ir is with great pleasure and not a little instruction, that we 
have looked into the pages of this valuable and interesting 
volume. Such a work has been long and loudly called for by 
the interests of the American navy, and Dr. Barton has certainly 
done much towards satisfying the demand. He has condensed 
into a narrow compass—the digest, well arranged and handsomely 
expressed, and free from every thing foreign and useless—all 
the more important matter relating to marine hospitals that is to 
be found in preceding writers, scattered over a wide extent, and 
buried under a mass of irrelevant matter. Nor has he confined 
himself merely to the office of a compiler. Profiting by an ex- 
perience of several! years in the capacity of surgeon in the navy 
of the United States, he has added, from his own resources, 
many things that are practically important. Believing the work 
to be superior, as a copious manual for the naval surgeon, and 
a code of directions to those who may hereafter superintend the 
establishment of our marine hospitals, to any publication that 
has appeared in this country, or, as far as we know, in any other, 
we cannot do less than recommend it to public attention, and 
wish it a circulation as wide as that department, the interests of 
which it is intended to subserve. Eb. 
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“ Memorrs of the life of David Rittenhouse, L L.D. F.R.S. 
late president of the American Philosophical Society, &c. .In- 
terspersed with various notices of many distinguished men: 
with an appendix, containing sundry philosophical and cther 
papers, most of which have not hitherto been published. By 
William Barton, A. M. counsellor at law, member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society; the Mass. Hist. Society, and the 
Royal Society of Valencia, in Spain, 

This is a large volume, amounting to upwards of six hun- 
dred pages, octavo, and containing a great and multifarious 
mass of matter, much of it not a little interesting and curious. 
Intending hereafter to take from it such extracts as will con- 
stitute for the Port Folio a biographical notice of the late Dr. 
Rittenhouse, we shall dismiss the work for the present, by sim- 
ply remarking, that in our estimation, it is worthy of a much 
more liberal share of patronage than it has hitherto received. Ep. 





Select American Biography, or an account of the lives of 
persons, connected by nativity or otherwise, with the history of 
North America, since, &c. &c. See prospectus. 

Proposals for a publication entitled as above, to which is 
subjoined a well written prospectus, have been just deposited 
in our hands. A want of room prevents us from doing more, at 
present, than merely expressing a hope, that every work re- 
cording in a suitable style and manner, the lives and characters 
of such American worthies as have not already been honoured 
with that place in the “ written roll of fame” to which they are 
entitled, will receive encouragement from the American peo- 


ple. Ep. 


THE CHRONICLE. 


In the Press—The Chronicle, or An Annual View of History, 
Politics, and Literature, Foreign and Domestic; by John E. Hall, 
Member of the American Philosophical Society and Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Maryland. 

The publishers of the American Register, lately edited by 
Charles B. Browne, Esq. of Philadelphia, having declared their in- 
tention to discontinue that work, the present is considered as no 
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unfavourable moment, to offer to the public a similar Repository 
of History, State Papers and Literature, on a more enlarged and 
methodical arrangement. The Register was brought down as 
late as the middle of the year 1809; at which period the Chronicle 
will commence. The subscribers to that work, are therefore re- 
spectfully informed that this publication will enable them to pte: 
serve a complete series. 








The Chronicle shall be devoted to the foilowing subjects: 


I. An Annual History of Europe. 

II. A Congressional History of the United States, with occa- 
sional notices of important proceedings in the State Legislature S. 

III. Public Documents. 

IV. A Register of Remarkable Occurrences. 

V. Biographical Sketches of Persons distinguished at the Bar 
erin the Pulpit, in the Closet or the Field. 
VI. Proceedings of Learned Societies, at home and abroad. 
VII. An Annual History of Literature, Foreign and Domestic. 
VIII. Essays on Miscellaneous Topics, and Poetical Effusions. 
IX. Statistical Reports. 


7 CONDITIONS. 
The Chronicle shall be published in quarterly numbers, con- 
sisting of at least 250 pages each, at six dollars per annum, pay- 
able on the delivery of the second number in each year. 
It will be printed in double columns: and to each volume will 
be added a minute index, referring to every character and event 
ef consequence. 


WE regret that we cannot admit into the Port Folio, the 
whole prospectus of this interesting and necessary Journal. We 
call it interesting without having seen it, because the field it co- 
vers 1s so extensive, rich and varied, as to render it capable of be- 
ing made so, and from the talents, learning, and industry of its 
editor, we are persuaded of his competency to the honourable 
execution of the task he has undertaken. 

The plan and conditions of the Chronicle being before our 
readers, it is proper that they should be possessed of some infor- 
mation touching the character which it promises to assume. It 
will be, as it ought, in the true sense of the word, a national work, 
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disdaining to submit to the trammels or to wear the livery of 
either of the two political parties into which the people of the 
United States are unfortunately divided. Breathing the lofty, 
unbending and dignified spirit which honoured our country in 
better times, it will be such a publication as men of each party 
may read without offence, and as every American ought to encour- 
age. In evidence of the assurance here given, we need only ex- 
tract from the prospectus the following paragraph. Ep. 


The History of the Congress of the United States will present a compre- 
hensive and faithful account of the foreign and domestic relations of the 
country. We have not been inattentive. to the difficulty of compiling a his- 
tory, copious without redundancy, compact without obscurity, and digni- 
fied without turgidness. But the historian of the day is not to be judged by 
the same rules that are applied to him who describes the events of a century, 
when the angry passions have subsided, and the halo of greatness no longer 
diverts the rays of truth. As we aim only at producing an artless and faith- 
ful relation of facts, we shall not bewilder ourselves in endless digressions, 
nor mislead our readers by superficial conjectures. In commenting upon 
the various means of artifice or force by which our trade has been vexed 
and our independence threatened by the powers of Europe----in ridiculing the 
absurdity of the doctrine of retaliation where there has been no offence, and 
stigmatizing with energy, that of confiscation where there has been no 
crime, we shall show that we are sworn to no leader, nor enlisted under the 
banners of any sect. We are for the country, honestly: promptly and with- 
eut fear; a country never surpassed in any age, for the excellence of her 
political institutions, and the integrity of her people: where the persecuted 
ef every nation may claim a home, and the honest of every denominatiou 
may find a friend: a country where liberty is firmly fixed in a generous soil, 
like a luxuriant tree by whose delicious fruits the eye is captivated, and be- 
neath whose pleasant shades the weary are invited to repose. In those poli- 
tical speculations which the course of our history may demand, we shall 
neither seduce the people into the slumber of a pernicious apathy, nor sti- 
mulate them to an impertinent interference with the constituted authorities. 
He whose happy lot has placed him in this country, should be- profoundly 
grateful when he surveys the conditiou of his neighbours. He should teach 
the people to be satisfied with the ample share of felicity which they enjoy; 
and not, by grasping at more, to jeopardize that which they already possess 
to await with patience, the regular and constitutional means of manifesting 
these sensations of discontent which their rulers may have excited; and, 
above all, to regard the slightest addition which is made to the sum of publie 
wealth by the invasion af individual rights, as one of the most dangerous 
and deceitful'steps tewards the tyranny of despotism. He should inculcate 
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the most sacred respect for truth, which is the best safeguard of a represen- 
tative demoeracy: an habitual reverence for those establishments which wis- 
dom has devised and experience has sanctioned: a liberal though not un, 
qualified confidence in the sagacity, the spirit and the integrity of the pub- 
lic rulers. He should strive to enlighten the ignorant and repress the am- 
bitious; to prevent the poor from being entangled in the mazes of vice, and 
the opulent from being intoxicated by the fumes of insolence. Such are the 
maxims by which this Journal shall be conducted. The editor disdains the 
trammels of any party, but will devote his best endeayours to the establish- 
ment of order, the promotion of industry, and the diffusion of knowledge. 
He wishes to behoid justice brought to the edifices of the rich, and the 
eabins of the poor: to see power acting but as the handmaid of reason, and 
to excite that spirit of emulation, in every rank of the community, which 
spring's from the best affections of the heart. 


Delaplane’s Repository of the Portraits and lives of the Heroes, Philosophers, 
and Statesmen of AMERICA. 


THE intention of the proprielor, touching a publication bear- 
ing the above title, we had the pleasure of making known to the 
readers of the Port Folio in our May number. On that occasion 
we were obliged to confine ourselves to a brief and simple annun- 
ciation of the fact, being destitute of materials which might en- 
able us to do more. At present, however, the case is different. 
We have it, at length, in our power to communicate to the pub- 
lic such a view of the subject, as will enable them to judge of it; 
each one for himself. Nor is it without feelings of peculiar gra- 
tification that we embrace the opportunity. There is now before 
us a specimen of the work, containing a well written preliminary 
essay, the life of Christopher Columbus, and the portraits of six 
distinguished personages, each one of which is to be accom- 
panied by a Biographical’Memoir. The entire performance, is 
such as elicits not merely our cold approbation, but our honest 
applause. America may own and foster it without a blush. The 
composition not only abounds in justness of remark and strength 
of argument, but, in point of scholarship, is creditable to the 
writer. The paper is large and of superior quality, the typo- 
graphical execution correct and excellent, and the portraits fin- 
ished in a style of elegance peculiarly honourable to the present 
state of the Fine Arts in our country. 
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In support not only of the interesting nature, but of the utility 
and high importance of such a performance as Delaplgine’s Repo- 
sitory promises to be, we require for ourselves no arguments 
more cogent and convincing than those which are contained in 
the following extract from the preliminary observations to that 
work. 

“ Others there are, who, actuated by a very different feeling, 
renounce every thing whose sole tendency is to embellish life, or 
to please the fancy: In their catalogue of worldly comforts, no- 
thing finds a place that is not necessary to the sustentation of ani- 
mal existence. Beyond this, whatever contributes merely to the 
pleasure, or the refinement of life, is condemned as useless pro- 
digality, or criminal excess. The productions of the fine arts 
are denounced as, at best, the useless superinductions of a fasti- 
dious taste—the trappings of folly, if not vice, which have nothing 
to do with the nature of man, because they are not necessary to 
his physical maintenance. But against doctrine so degrading, man 
has, from his first creation, practically revolted; for scarcely has 
he advanced a step beyond the guidance of mere instinct—scarcely 
has he acquired an obscure knowledge of the means necessary to 
bodily support, when he shows that he has implanted in him, the 
first rudiments of the imitative arts. Men actuated by mitaken 
prejudices of this kind would, if they were not set right, reduce 
their race below their proper dignity. But, of such restrictions, 
man becomes justly impatient, proclaims that he has appetites of 
a higher nature—that he possesses affections, passions, and 
powers of imagination, which no less imperiously than hunger, 
thirst, or the sense of heat and cold, demand to be provided for— 
and that he has other capacities besides the refection of the body, 
for fulfilling the desires, and perfecting the nature, of his species. 

«“ Who is he that has ever read a transaction in history, without 
etching out in his fancy portraits of the persons concerned?—Is 
there any one of an imagination so dull as not to feel pleasure in 
surveying the likenesses of those persons who have recommended 
themselves by their actions or their writings, to the esteem and 
applause of mankind? 

“ This is not only a reasonable curiosity, but seems so intimately 

interwoven in our nature as to supersede some of our inveterate 
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prejudices. Can we witness the avidity with which the greatest 
men treasure up pictures, or the vast expense at which they pur- 
chase old coins, medals, busts and medallions containing like- 
nesses of the illustrious personages of antiquity, without being 
convinced of the importance of transmitting to posterity, in a 
shape so respectable as to ensure permanent care, the portraits 
of those individuals to whom we owe all that we possess worthy 
of being noticed by after-ages. 

“ That these propensities deserve to be cherished, and their 


impulses to be obeyed, it is our duty to infer from the universality | 


with which they have pervaded the human race. He who never 
heard of paint or canvas, inscribes upon the shell of a fish an un- 
couth resemblance of the object of his reverence or his love. A 
rude pyramid of stone—a huge mound of earth—a misshapen 
tomb with an oral narrative transmitted by hereditary piety, have 
served to inform the unlettered savage of the debt he owed to the 
hero or the legislator whose dust ages have given to the winds. 
It was in memorials of this sort, the earliest benefactors of their 
countries—the luminaries of their day—-lived for centuries be- 
yond the period of their physical existence, and made salutary im- 
pressions upon succeeding generations, their deeds being trans- 
mitted by images. The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians—the pic- 
ture-writing which, on the first discovery of America, the Spa- 
niards found with the Mexicans, and a variety of things of a cor- 
respondent character found by circumnavigators in newly dis- 
covered countries, abundantly prove the universality of this dis- 
position. Can it indeed be thought wonderful that an art should 
be passionately loved by all mankind, which at a single glance 
presents to the untutored mind, that of which the scholar can ob- 
tain but an obscure view by the process of reading and reflection 
—which brings the most distant objects close to our eyes, and 
enables us when removed to distant parts of the earth, to keep 
company with those we love and venerate. 

“ But, inorder to bringt he matter nearer home to our bosoms, 
let us recur to well known facts, and consider the effect of pic- 
tures upon books. A history of England sluggishly crawls through 
two or three editions in the space of several years, and is read 
only by men of letters. An enterprising bookseller publishes it 
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with portraits, and in one year the circulation of it is increased 
tenfold—it gets into the hands of the people at large—-many who 
never thought of such a thing, become historians, ardently inte- 
rested in the subject, in consequence of their obtaining that sort 
ef personal acquaintance with the characters. With what en- 
thusiasm have not the lovers of poetry dwelt upon the portraits 
transmitted as resemblances of Shakspeare—and what words can 
express the mortification that followed Mr. Malone’s officious dis- 
covery that there never had been a likeness taken of that glory of 
his country, and that consequently the portraits which had afford- 
ed so much satisfaction were spurious, and mere impositions on 
public credulity. 

“ A series of portraits, therefore, acknowledged to be perfect 
resemblances of the leading worthies of America—an historic- 
gallery as it were—done in a style calculated to ensure transmis- 
sion to posterity, must be considered by every man deserving the 
name of an American as a national work of great value. In order 
to its being duly appreciated, let us imagine a case in which the 
want of such a memorial had been long deplored, and by some 
unaccountable accident applied. If by an event which would in- 
deed be miraculous, a genuine authentic portrait were discovered 
of that father of his country, with whom alone it would not injure 
our Washington to be compared—Alfred the Great, what would 
be the joy of the whole civilized world?—-What potentate could 
afford to purchase it?--The revenue of a nation would not be its 
ransom!! Let us be thankful then that our Washington and his 
glorious associates and followers, have lived in better times--—and 
that this republic arose, at a period when the advanced state of 
science and of the arts, has enabled its sons to, rescue from ob- 
livion, every lineament of its benefactors, and along with their 
deeds to consecrate their features to endless commemoration. 

“ But as a permanent monument what would avail personal 
portraits alone? Even to the most skilful physiognomist the face 
of a human being can reveal nothing more than a generalized 
outline of his prevailing disposition—an obscufe intimation of the 
predominant passions of his heart. For the purposes to which 
this publication is directed, something more is requisite: the 
moral being must be described as well as the physical---and the 
personal portrait be accompanied with a characteristic biogra- 
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phical sketch of the man intended to be commemorated. Neither 
can be perfectly satisfactory by itself---the union of them only 
leaves nothing to be wished for. As an example of the value of 
such a combination, lord Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion 
stands conspicuous. To the illustration and embellishment of the 
best historical portraits of character that have been written, per- 
haps, in any age or language, every aid was brought that could 
be borrowed from the works of the best artists---the consequence 
was, that the readers of that work are as deeply impressed with 
the personal images as well as characters of the men who figured 
in the rebellion as if they had enjoyed daily familiar intercourse 
with them, and that no one portion of the history of England has 
been so well understood by the majority of readers as that of the 
commonwealth.” 

It is a little remarkable that, without any interchange of sen- 
timent or intention between the editors or proprietors, and even 
without their possessing the slightest knowledge of each other, a 
work, similar in all material points to Delaplaine’s Repository, 
has been just commenced in Great Britain, under the superintend- 
ance of Edmond Lodge, Esq. Nor can it be regarded otherwise 
than as highly creditable to our artists, as well as eminently flat- 
tering to the taste, the laudable curiosity, and the liberal desire 
of knowledge which characterize the people of the United States, 
that the first cali for such a work here, should be cotemporaneous 
with that of the most wealthy and enlightened of the nations of 
Europe. For, notwithstanding the magnificent collections by 
Houbraken and Birch, and the imitations of Holbein’s heads 
from originals contained in the royal library of England, there 
has never, we believe, appeared in that country, till the present 
time, a work consisting entirely of accurate and well executed 
portraits, accompanied with full Biographical Memoirs of the 
“ illustrious personages” of the nation. 

Were further argument requisite to establish the importance 
of such works, it might be found in the’ subjomed extract from 
the British Editor’s address to the public. 

“ Little need be said here on the extended information and de- 
light which we derive from the multiplication of portraits by en- 
graving, or on the more important advantages resulting from the 
study of biography. Separately considered, the one affords us an 
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amusement not less innocent than elegant; inculcates the rudi- 
ments, or aids the progress of taste; and rescues from the hand 
of time the perishable monument raised by the pencil. The other, 
while it is perhaps the most agreeable branch of historical litera- 
ture, is certainly the most useful in its moral effects: Stating the 
known circumstances, and endeavouring to unfold the secret mo- 
tives of human conduct; selecting, and, as it were, condensing, 
all that is worthy of being recorded; bestowing its lasting enco- 
miums and chastisements; it at once invigorates the mind, and 
warms and mends the heart. It is, however, from the combina- 
tion of portraits and biography that we reap the utmost degree of 
utility and pleasure that can be derived from them; as in contem- 
plating the portrait of an eminent person we long to be instructed 
in his history, so in reading of his actions, we are anxious to be- 
hold his countenance. So earnest is this desire, that the imagi- 
nation is generally ready to coin a set of features, or to conceive a 
character, to supply the painful absence of the one or the other. 
All sensible minds have experienced these illusions, and it is from 
a morbid excess of this interesting feeling that the errors and ex- 
travagancies of the theory of physiognomy have arisen.” 

In behalf of a production so eminently calculated as Dela- 
plaine’s Repository is likely to be, not only to exhibit in an honour- 
able point of view the present state of the Fine Arts in the Unit- 
ed States, and to contribute itself to their further improvement, 
but also to serve as a national monument around which patriotism 
and pride of country must permanently rally, we should deem our- 
selves culpably deficient in the spirit of an American, were we to 
withhold our wishes for its encouragement and success. Ep. 


—— 


THE QUARTERLY TITEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, 


AND RELIGIOUS REPOSITORY. 


Conducted by the Rey. Charles H. Wharton, D. D. and the Rev. James 
Abercrombie, D. D. &c. &c. 

Ir is with pleasure that we see a work of so much merit as 
the abovementioned, making its appearance in our country.— 
We give it, without scruple, our most decided approbation, and 
strongly recommend it to the assiduous perusal of our fellow- 
citizens. The rey. author who has hitherto conducted this Ma- 
gazine, has enriched its pages with some of the best pieces. on 
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the most interesting subjects of a Theological nature, that are 
extant in the language, and some of the original productions to 
which he has given a place in it, do honour to the genius and 
erudition of our country. We trust that he will not intermit 
or lessen his exertions to furnish it with matter; and that when 
aided by the talents and learning of his rev. Colleague, it will be 
continued with an increase of the vigourand efficiency, by which 
it has been hitherto characterized—We ardently hope that this 
work will meet with encouragement proportioned to its merit— 
Should this be the case, we feel an entire confidence that it will, 
at once extend the influence of religion and morality, and im- 
prove and refine the literary taste of our countrymen—lIt is de- 
cidedly the best performance of this kind that has issued from 
the American press. 


From an attentive perusal of the quarterly Theological Ma- 
gazine and Religious Repository, we fully concur in sentiment 
with the writer of the preceding article. As far, therefore, as 
our recommendation of the work subjoined to his can avail, we 
most cordially offer it to the readers of the Port Folio. The 
publication, while under the superintendance of its present able 
and pious conductors, cannot fail to subserve the cause of Theo- 
Jogical science and vital religion. [Iip. 





ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE BIRTH-DAY OF FREEDOM. 
A NATIONAL SONG. 


Tunge—** Anacreon in Heaven.” 


Aut hail to the Brrru ofthe happiest Lanp, 
That the Sun in his journey is proud to awaken; 
Here—EnerGy—EntTERPRISE—KNOWLEDGE command, 
By Osstacte hearten’d—by Dancer unshaken. 
VIRTUE, VALouR, unite, 
Prop the Prritar or Micurt, 
Rear’d by Him, who surmounts it an ANGEL or LicuT! 


CHORUS. 
Oh! proud beat our Hearts, and our Valour swells high, 


On the Birru-pay or FrEEpDoM—the Fourtn or Jury! 


| 
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Long—long was the ConrLict—and doubtful the Fray, 
When to crush the PuitistinE our Davip descended; 
But Justice, indignant, decreed Us the Day, 
And Heaven our VIRTUE and VaLour befriended. 
Then our CurerTain belov’d, 
And Compatriots approv’d, 
[rom the Camp to the SENATE in majesty moved. 


CHORUS. 


We FREEMEN were Born, and we FREEMEN will Die, 
And this Oath we renew—on each Fourtu or Jury! 


This Day—the old So.piER limps jollily out, 
And points to his scars as the stars of his glory;— 
This Day—the sad Widows and Orfhans may shout, 
Whose Husbands and Sires shall live deathless in story. 
Sweet peace to the Dead, 
Whose spirits were shed, 
And now for their Pa/ms to ELysium are fled! 


CHORUS. 


The Martyrs or Freepom look down from the Sxy, 
And crowd round their Cu1Er—on the Fourts or Jury! 


The Lyre of the Barp—the Historian’s Page, 
Shall our CureFrTarn resound ’till Fame’s clarion sever; 
The Hero—the Sratesman—the Curistran—the Sacer, 
Who Laws bound with FreEepom in Union forever. | 
Oh! aecurst let Him rave, . 
And no Lenity save, 
Who dares plant a nettle on WasHINGTON’s grave! 


CHORUS. 


Our Hearts to Mount Vernon, sad Pilgrims will hie, 
To weep at his Sor1neE—on the Fourta or Jury! 


O Freepom!—how soothing to Sense and to Thought, 
The Vurse of the Arts—and the Cradle of Science! 

To protect thee, our Sires their Descendants have taught, 
And we scorn foreign Zhreats, and we ask no Alliance! 
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For Who dare molest, 
The fair Queen of the West, 
While her Sons imbibe Warrior-b/sod from her breast? 


CHORUS. 


Ye Matrons, the accents your Infants first try, 
Be Washington—Freedom—and Fourtu or Juv! 


Here—Gentvus his Badges, respected, may wear; 
AmBITIoOn toil rising the Mount of Promotion:— 
Here—YEomaAnrRY whistle, unarm’d, at his Share; 
And Re.iGion choose safely her Shrine of Devotion! 
Here MopeEsty roves, 
In Cashmerian groves, 
Like InnocEncE led by the Craces and Loves: 


CHORUS. 


Ye Bards of the West!—to no Helicon fly, 
The Theme shall inspire—on the Fourtu or Jury! 


Here—CommMerce, exulting, shall spread her white wings; 
Here—the Fre ps, breathing perfume, wave golden their 
tresses; 
To the base rumbling WuEEL, here the shrill Anvit rings, 
And the taper’s late vigil pale Srupy confesses. 
Where’s a Country on EArTHuH, 
So Divine in her Brrru, 
Can boast ef such Prowess, such Beauty, such WortTnH? 


CHORUS. 


Who loves not his Country, abash’d let him fly, 
Nor man patriot Concord—this Fouru or Juty! 


Latre—the War-Fiends, infuriate, have ravaged the Easr, 
And on horrible Banquets of Carnage run riot; 


Now—the Wor.tp’s from the Tyranvt’s blood-sceptre re- 
leas’d, 


And conquering Monarcus are leaguing for Qurier. 
Hore espies from afar, 


The MILLENNIAL STAR, 
Smile on Peace while erecting the TomBsToneE of Wak! 
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CHORUS 
Peal your Cannon in triumph—your Streamers bid fly, 


Our wave-cradled NeEtsons!—this Fourtu or Juty! 


Should Facrion—EncroacHMENT—OPPRESSION arise, 
We instinctively turn to our good ConsTITUTION; 
The Cynosure—in our political Skies! 
The OracLe—knowing nor Change, nor Pollution! 
Lo! the eye of the Seer, 
In /uturity’s year, 
Sees AMERICA—EMpRESs OF NATIONS appear! 


CHORUS. 
Tothe Great Gop or Armies, Who marshals the sky, 


Let our GraTITUDE rise—on this Fourts or JuLy. 


Tue two following little poems, which are by no means destitute of 
merit in themselves, will doubtless be regarded as objects of more curiosity 
at least, if not of more real interest, when it is known, that they are the pro- 
duction of a man who is perfectly insane—who, in consequence of a state of 
confirmed and hopeless mania, has been for many years confined in the Penn- 
sylvania hospital. We have lately spent an hour in company with this un- 
fortunate character, intentionally and frequently changing the topic of con- 
versation, without being able to find even one, on which we could elicit from 
him a single ray of sober reason. 

To communicate to our readers some idea of the general state of his in- 
tellect, which appeared to us to be equally unsettled on all subjects, we will 
mention to them one or two of the strange delusions under which he labours. 
He has a wonderful predilection for the study of geography, and employs a 
great part of his time in drawing and painting maps and charts of the world, 
which, on account of their singularity, and the strange fancies connected 
with them, deserve to be ranked among the curiosities of the time. He 
strenuously contends that the island of Great Britain is no where to be found 
in a state of terra firma, but that it was long since overwhelmed by the wa- 
ters of the ocean, and exists, at present, only as an extensive and dangerous 

shoal or sand-bank, proving oftentimes fatal to the unskillful mariner. The 
prevention of accidents like this constitutes with him a leading object in the 
preparation of his sea-charts. He very gravely assured me that the council 
of Nice have lately, after solemn deliberation, determined on the exclusive 
adoption of these charts, rendering it penal tou employ any others. 

Such is the deplorable state of mind of the author of these poetic effu- 
sions. Whence it is that he is enabled to methodize his thoughts, and ar- 
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range his words in harmonious numbers, is a difficulty we shall not attempt 
to solve. It constitutes one of the arcana of madness. Ep. 


AN ODE TO THE EVENING STAR. BY RICHARD NISBETT, 
MARINER. 
arch O Venus, lovely evening star, 
ig. Diffusing precious light afar! 
ie te How much superior is thy fame 
To her’s from whom thou tak’st thy name: 
She leadeth hapless man astray: 
as ‘4 Thou lightest wanderers on their way. 
¥ f ny a 
4 i Ihe mantle of the dark was spread, 
tt 


i Bh The tempest roar’d around my head, 
Tea As wearied, pensive, and alone 
pe | »] ’ b] 





4 Through devious wilds I journey’d on, 
t 7 Imploring for some gentle ray 
2 To light a wanderer on his way. 


“When soon, with gladness and surprise, 
I saw thee in the western skies 
Cheering the dismal gloom of night 
With grateful, friendly, moderate light, 
Complete as all the glare of day 
To light a wanderer on his way. 


} Oh thus, should jarring cares infest, 
Or anxious passions rend the breast, 
And in dark Tempest struggling roll, 
1 May Reason open on the soul; 

i And with serene and sober ray 

it A Conduct a wanderer on his way. 


: Let others toil for wealth and fame, 
i , Or call Ambition but a name, 

\" i Yet follow what delusion yields, 
1m Unmindful of yon starry fields: 





The idler fancies such display 
Mislead the wanderer from his way 


To them their pleasures I resign, 
The evening star of reason mine: 
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With this—no other light we need, 
This best man’s destin’d path shall lead 
To that cold tomb of kindred clay, 
Where ends the wanderer’s earthly way. 


ODE TO TRANQUILLITY. BY RICHARD NISBETT. 


SwEEtT spirit of Tranquillity! 
Religion’s latest, loveliest child— 
The bliss of souls from bondage free: 
In sober garb, with accents mild, 

Oh! tell thy peaceful tale to me 
Sweet spirit of Tranquillity! 


How many a worldling worn with care, 
Disquieting his soul in vain; 

Whose bubble phantoms burst in air, 
Voluptuous luxuries to gain— 

Might find the all of life in thee 

Sweet spirit of Tranquillity! 


The best of flame religion feels, 
Sweet lamp of innocence is thine: 
Whether forlorn the pilgrim kneels, 
Or courteous at the symbol’d shrine, 
‘Tis but of small avail, we see, 
Without thine aid—Tranquillity! 


Tell me, O fair one, whence thou art, 

So coming without book or psalm! 

From what pure mansion did’st thou part 
Soft efflux of eternal calm! 

And no reluctant quest, we see, 

To those who seek Tranquillity. 


Vain are Ambition’s flattering toys; 
They end in dismal dreams at best: 
Vain is the churchman’s rattling noise; 
In vain the pulpit’s thumpt or prest, 
Unless the bosom’s meek and free, 
And posied with Tranquillity. 
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The handmaid thou to all the powers, 
With which kind Heaven endows the mind. 
We seek thee not on banks of flowers, 

For fear the serpent lurks behind: 

It is through sterner lore we see— 

We sip thy charms, Tranquillity! : 


It is to rein the foolish eye, f 
From turning round to Vice corrupt; 
Since thy bright essence we descry, : 
Far hovering o’er the vast abrupt: : 
And there we could delighted be, 

Consorted with Tranquillity. ; 


HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA 
BOOK I. ODE I. 


To Oviver OLDCHOOL, Ese@. 


** Mecenas atavis edite regibus 
O, et presidium et dulce decus meum! 
Sunt quos curriculo, &c.” 


Tov poet’s patron, proser’s friend 
Mysterious sir, to thee I bend 
In lowliest submission, 
Great despot of the scribbling train! 
Who hopes for fame, must hope in vain, 
Without thy kind permission. 


What different sports our youths amuse! 
Some prone to literature and news 
Lounge at the Atheneum, 
Whilst others stroll to centre-square 
To meet the promenading fair 
And ogle when they see ’em. 


Some drive in gigs to Schuylkill-falls, 
And stop for punch at Mendenhall’s, 
Or else to hills Jess partial, 
Through Gloucester’s meadows make their way, 
And sip egg-nog at close of day 
With good old Mistress Marshall. 
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This struts a Fencible or Guard, 
And proudly in the State-house yard 
With musket makes a racket, 
And that, on horseback, at Bush-hill, 
Prefers an afternoon to kill 
In trooper’s cap and jacket. 


Let each his own employment choose, 
And be it mine to introduce 
To this most reading people, 
Old Roman Horace, then shall I de" 
In pride exalt my head so high 
I’}l o’ertop Christ-church steeple. 


BOOK 3. ODE 28. 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


“ Festo quid potius die 
Neptuni faciam? prome reconditum 
Lyde, strenua cecubum, &c. 


*Tis the day, dearest wife, when all hearts should be glad; 
Shall I then be sober alone? 

Let me hear no complaints, see no visages sad, 
Nor to-day, our misfortunes bemoan. 


Bring that cask of old whiskey, my boast and my pride, 
That in seventy-six was distill’d; 

To Washington’s health it was quaff’d till he died, 
And now in his name shall be fill’d. 


My life’s day is closing, but e’er it departs, 
My old clay for the last time I’ll wet 

In a bumper to him who was “ first in our hearts,” 
And is first in our gratitude yet. 


And I[’ll join with his name those brave youths who have prov *d 
For their country they knew how-to bleed, 

Noble Lawrence and Allen, lamented and loy’d, 
And Burrows, a hero indeed! 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To our readers and correspondents we have but little to say 
for the present month. Many of the latter have been extremely 
kind to us, in furnishing valuable matter for our Journal. To these 
we hope we neither are nor ever will be, deficient ina sense of the 
most pure and lively gratitude. Acknowledgments we know 
are easily made, and are, therefore, by many regarded as light and 
without value. Notwithstanding this, we wi// say to our corres- 
pondents, en masse, that we thank them: and were there a win- 
dow to our breast, and they in a situation to look through it, and 
inform themselves of all that passes within, they would find on our 
heart the impress of sincerity. 

To a few of our friends we owe a more particular tribute, and 
the debt must be paid. 

To the eloquent and classical pen of the gentleman who fur- 
nished us with the excellent article on Russia, we cannot express 
the weight of our obligations. Such powerful aid, so handsomely 
tendered, at this early period of our editorial labours, is more than 
we expected, and every thing we could wish. It would be super- 
fluous in us to express the welcome with which every thing from 
the same hand will be received. The power of this accomplished 
scholar in critical and epistolary composition are well known. It 
will be long before the recollection of his letters on France and 
England will be removed from the minds of the friends of elegant 
literature in America. He has already travelled and is now tra- 
velling in the United States. Would that it were for any other 
purpose than his health!—We are sure that his active, observant 
and capacious mind treasures up matter of real importance where- 
ever he goes. The bee extracts sweets from every flower. When 
his leisure may serve, a letter or two touching any thing con- 
nected with our own country, except its political concerns, will 
be hailed as a valuable contribution, not merely to the Port Folio, 
but to the treasury of letters. 


Our friend in Savannah, whose talents and goodness are 
equally esteemed by us, will accept our acknowledgments for 
his multiplied favours. Although it has not been in our power— 
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such is the conflicting nature of the claims on us for priority— 
to insert his letters with the promptness and regularity we both 
wished and intended; they are, notwithstanding, lying in our bu- 
reau, held in the light of valuable communications, and shall short- 
ly appear for the gratification of our readers. We hope, and in- 
deed, are confident, that his liberality will never attribute to inten- 
tional neglect, a delay that has been imposed on us by that neces- 
sity, the force of which none but an editor can properly appreciate 

To our friend and correspondent, S. B. who communicated 
the narrative of Stanislaus and the “ Tomb of Eliza Jennings” we 
are almost afraid to hint our acknowledgments. Like a sensitive 
plant, he would shrink from what his modesty would immediately 
construe into the breath of applause, and conceal himself amid the 
bowery recesses of his sylvan retreat. Even there, however, our 
voice of thanks mus¢ pursue him; and be allowed at least to bear to 
him the plain but honest message, that he can in no other way so 
highly oblige us, as by allowing us the pleasure of hearing from 
him frequently—We will not say that the bees have ever hung in 
clusters on his infant temples, diffusing around him their sweets 
and their fragrance; nor do we know that he has been, in his ma- 
turer years, a candidate for honours at the hill of Parnassus. We 
are informed, however, and have substantial reasons for crediting 
the report, that the Muses condescend to visit his slumbers, and to 
distinguish him by their favours, on the hill which his own swEET- 
BRIERS have decorated. Having laid us under such weighty obli- 
gations by articles in reason, we hope he will have no objection to 
add to them by contributions in rhyme. 

WE are pleased with the debut of Horace in Philadelphia. 
This his first essay promises, in all things, well. Pursuant to 
the privileges and prerogative of our office we dub him a poet, 
and empower him to demean himself accordingly. The spright- 
liness of his thoughts and the classical neatness of his style, be- 
speak him a descendant of the polished Roman. With his 4th of 
July ode, in particular, we are delighted; not that we think it of 
a much better structure than the other, which also meets our high 
approbation, but that it is composed of choicer materials. One 
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of the greatest difficulties in the poet’s art is, to give interest 
and novelty to every-day occurrences. On this point our cor- 
respondent has much stronger ground to feel flattered than dis- 
couraged. We hope, therefore, he will proceed in what he has 
$0 auspiciously commenced. Besides affording gratification to 
readers of taste, he will subserve the cause of classical litera- 
ture. A little spice of Attic pepper or American cayenne— 
poignancy falling not far short of a sting—would not only render 
his productions more salutary in their effects, but would also 
season them, we think, to the public palate. Individuals ought 
not to be pointed at; but we are no advocate for overmuch cle- 
mency towards the faults and foibles of certain classes, or of the 
whole community. But Horace is competent.to shape his own 





course. 

To the sons and daughters of rhyme in general—taking, to 
use a trite expression, the wild for the deed—we are certainly 
bound to express our acknowledgments. ‘Their communications 
to us are neither few nor small. Within these two months we 
have had placed in our hands, of metre,—some “ cantering’’ some 
stalking, some skipping, some, in truth, of every gait and descrip- 
tion—a sufficient quantity to form two respectable—we mean for 
size—octavo volumes. But, alas! poetry must not, like broad- 
cloth or potatoes, be estimated either by the bushel or the yard. 
Quality not quantity is the only legitimate rule of its valuation: 
and we regret to say, that, according to this standard, what we 
have hitherto received from our metrical correspondents is of but 
limited worth. Still, however, confident that our country con- 
tains many real sons of song, who have not yet bestowed on us 
their favours; and that many others who have heretofore written 
but indifferently, can, by attention, write much better, we are nei- 
ther discouraged ourselves, nor do we wish to spread discourage- 
ment over the minds of others. We solicit, therefore, from the 
votaries of the muses a continuance of their communications, as- 


suring them that they will be received with great thankfulness, 
and judged with as much lenity as may comport with honesty, 
and independance in the conduct of an editor. 
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NATIONAL SONG. 


Ir will be recollected by our readers, that, in the May number 
of the Port Folio, we offered, under certain restrictions, a premium 
of fifty dollars, for the best national song with which we might be 
furnished by the fifteenth day of the last month. By this pro- 
posal we considered ourselves as instituting a trial at tilt and 
tournament among the American knights of the taper. Pur- 
suant to the terms and conditions laid down, twelve combatants 
soon made their appearance, each in complete armour, and mount- 
ed on a winged charger, his beaver closed and his armorial ensign 
proudly displayed. To do them justice, they bore themselves like 
cavaliers—their deportment was bold, their daring gallant, and 
their courtesy and grace altogether worthy of gentlemen of the 
spur. From a singular delight which warriors feel in bespatter- 
ing each other with blood, brains, or something -worse, they all 
appeared wonderfully anxious for the contest. But alas! a mere 
zeal to kill or be killed, does not alone constitute a champion. 

No sooner had the cavaliers come to the shock, than eight out 
of the twelve were completely unhorsed, their beavers cracked as 
if they had been made of crockery ware, their lances shivered like 
so many pipe-stems, and their crests and plumes as pitiously soiled, 
in mud at least, as were the locks of Hector, when dragged at the 
axle of the implacable Achilles. 

Of the four remaining knights it soon appeared that one had a 
decided ascendency over the others. His charger was more 
vigorous and better disciplined, he maintained his seat with greater 
steadiness, and was more dextrous in the use of the lance. To 
render even him, however, an accomplished cavalier and real 
champion, it was evident that there was need of further practice, 
both in the art of horsemanship, and the use of his arms. 

Bearing in mind that the prize had been promised not to mere 
comparative merit among the heroes of the lance who might put 

in their claims, but to excellence of the highest order, it was im- 
mediately perceived, that none of those engaged could be consider- 
ed entitled to it. To prevent, therefore, a useless expenditure of 
blood and breath, a parley was immediately sounded, and the 
decision of the judge made known tothe knights. They received 
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the communication with the most polished courtesy, and without 
a murmur withdrew from the lists. In the mean time, that their 
countrymen might not be altogether in the dark with respect to 
their lineage, pretensions, and standing, permission was obtained 
to publish their several armorial mottos. Inthe present number 
of the Port Folio may be seen the motto of him who was master 
of the ring. It stands under the title of “ The birth-day of Free- 
dom.” He who may be so elated with its fire as to be dissatisfied 
with the sobriety of mere reading, may sing it to the tune, “ A- 
nacreon in Heaven.” 

In plain language, Henry C. Knight, A. B. of Massachusetts, 
has, on the present occasion, surpassed all our other correspon- 
dents, in his attempt at the composition of a national song. Ig 
truth his song has great merit. We must still, however, regret, 
that we cannot, with the approbation of our judgment, confer on it 
the premium. With all the ballad excellence which it possesses, 
it wants, we think, certain qualities essential to a permanent nation- 
al song—~such a one as time must render more and more popular, 
and ultimately incorporate with the sentiments of the people. We 
have great satisfaction in admitting this animated and nervous pro- 
duction to a place in the Port Folio, confident that it will prove not 
alittle gratifying to our readers, and be sung with great enthusiasm 
and effect at the approaching celebration of the anniversary of our 
independence. ; 

The most meritorious of the other songs, which we have had 
the pleasure to receive, shall appear hereafter. 

Should we, on any future occasion, offer a premium for a 
national ode or song, the proposal shall be accompanied by a few 
observations touching the character which such a composition 
ought to exhibit. 

To the second best song we have received, is affixed the motto, 


Nous sommes ici 
a Vabri du vent. 


Although we have not opened the sealed note which accom- 
panies it, we believe we have a perfect knowledge of the author. 
By his permission we shall be pleased to publish, in the next 
number of the Port Folio, either with or without his name, this 
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composition, which we feel ourselves justified in calling animated 
and bold. Its merit is far from being ordinary. We shall always 
give to the productions of the writer of it a cordial welcome. 


Our correspondent, E. D. is informed that his interesting and 
well-written paper on Lord Byron’s Corsair, was received at too 
late a period for admission into the present number of The Port 
Folio, had it even not been preceded by another commupnica- 
tion on the same subject, which was already printed when it 
came to hand 

We are much pleased with the article in its present form, 
but think, notwitstanding, that it may, without any difficulty, be 
considerably improved. As we believe the author resides in 
Philadelphia, we should be gratified by an interview with him. 
Creditable as the paper already is to him, we are of opi- 
nion that, by a few minutes conversation, arrangements can be 
made to render it more so, as well as more acceptable to the 
readers of The Port Folio. 
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